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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


N°? point of Mr. Cleveland’s recent administration of his office 

has attracted more eulogy in some directions or more cen- 
sure in many others than his vetoes of pension bills. For that 
large class of people—natural mugwumps—who regard the right 
of property as far above those of persons, economy seems com- 
mendable even when practised with a certain recklessness of hu- 
manity. So they greatly relish seeing the President of the United 
States spending his time in writing vetoes, in which he dilates upon 
the flaw insome decrepit old woman’s claim to eight dollars a month. 
That the claim may be quite just, in spite of the technical flaw, 
does not impress them in the least. Public office is a public 
trust to save the public money, and that the public servants get 
their due is a smaller matter. 

But we believe that Mr. Cleveland is in risk of losing the al- 
legiance of this class of our fellow citizens. Pity for 9,000 old 
soldiers in the almshouses of the country, and as many more on 
the way thither, did not keep him from vetoing the Dependent 
Pension bill. Pity for decrepit men and women, who have 
pleaded claims only technically defective to a monthly pittance, 
has not kept him from writing on such bifls more veto messages 
than all his predecessors in office had sent to Congress. But pity 
for himself as a candidate for reélection to the presidency and 
sorely needing the votes of the soldiers of the war, has moved him. 
At a meeting of veterans of the war, held at Auburn, N. Y., Col. 
John H. Ammon, of New York, announced that Gen. Fairchild 
told him that “the President had given him the most positive as- 
surance that any Pension bill which the Grand Army of the Re- 
public would unite upon and recommend would be promptly 
signed by him.” So we learn from the New York Times of the 
14th inst. This would make the veterans of the war the judges 
of their own claims, so far as Mr. Cleveland is concerned. Unless 
his veto messages are a gross impertinence, Congress is far too 
open to their representations. But while Mr. Cleveland is ready 
to veto small bills, which involve each a single person, he will as- 
sent to anything the whole body of the veterans can get Congress 
to pass. If Mr. Blaine, on the eve of the election of 1884, had 
offered such a pledge to the Grand Army, what an outcry there 
would have been! But what in Mr. Blaine would have been the 
lowest kind of demagoguery, in Mr. Cleveland is statesmanship. 
At any rate we have not seen a word of disapproval from any 
Mugwump newspaper of the President’s pledge. 





ON Saturday last the South, with the aid of one-third of the 
North’s vote, carried the Mills Revenue bill through the House of 
Representatives. The two preceding days were occupied in dis- 
cussion of final amendments. Those sanctioned by Mr. Mills, in- 
cluding one to restore the duty on aniline dyes in the interest of 
the Democrats who make them, and that to replace the duty on 
leaf tobacco, so as to give the Democratic party a fighting chance, 
were adopted. But one to restore the duty on pearl buttons, 
which now are made by millions in the prisons of Austria-Hun- 
gary, was rejected. Also the clause putting cotton-ties on the 
Free List was made more consistent by applying it to all hoop- 
iron of that grade. ‘his is an especial favor to the cotton grow- 
ing States, and it probably would extinguish the American manu- 
facture. In England this commodity is made by women and girls 
at a very low rate of wages; in America by men whose wives are 
at home and daughters at school. This makes a difference in the 
cost of labor. 

Mr, Mills’s closing speech was taken up largely with a plea 
that the bill is not a Free Trade measure, on which we have com- 





mented elsewhere. He forgot, however, that four years ago he 
avowed himself a Free Trader, which justly excites suspicion of 
any revenue measure he may propose. He did not meet Mr. 
Reed’s charges that part of the bill is designed to affect the vote of 
doubtful States by special favors to their industries. 

The final vote gave Mr. Mills exactly the Democratic majori- 
ty for the measure, viz.: thirteen. Of the entire membership of 
the House, 311 voted, thirteen were absent or paired, and Mr. 
Foran, of Ohio, declined to vote. Mr. Raudall was paired with 
Mr. Charles E. Hogg, of West Virginia, who is said to have been 
taken to task for agreeing to that arrangement. A letter was read 
while the voting proceeded, in which the ex-Speaker announced 
his hostility to the bill. 





On Monday the bill went to the Senate, and there was, for a 
time, some uncertainty of opinion among Republicans as to the 
best course to be taken. One view was that there should be no 
action now by the Senate, the House having itself consumed 
eight months over the measure, and extended the session to so 
late a time before sending it up. It was urged, too, that the issue 
raised by the Mills bill is distinct and sharp, and capable of clear 
discussion before the people, while the offering of an alternative 
measure, and the comparison of details in the two, might disturb 
the process now going on of drawing the lines between Protection 
and Free Trade, and weaken the impression made upon the coun- 
try by the Mills bill. And it wassaid, very justly, that if the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee were authorized to sit during the recess 
and give such a full and open hearing to the people, especially the 
manufacturers and workingmen, as the House committee denied, 
a much better public understanding of the case could be had. 

But none of these arguments, though they are all good, weigh 
in the scale against the imperative necessity laid upon the Senate 
of formulating some measure to deal with the Surplus. The fi- 
nance question is the real one. Mr. Cleveland, in December, de- 
clared the country to be on the verge of disaster, for want of some 
legislation upon it. He alleged that it was bound up with the 
Tariff, and attempted to use it as a jimmy to burglarize the Pro- 
tection safe. But the Senate, denying his allegation and resisting 
his assault, can show that the Surplus may be simply and easily 
reduced, without a material alteration of the Tariff, and without 
disturbing at all duties that are protective. The business of effect- 
ing a thorough revision of the Tariff is not now in order: it does 
not fall upon the Senate under present conditions. So far as the 
House has entered into the making of changes, it has done it, as 
we have already said, upon the false assumption put forward by 
Mr. Cleveland,—an assumption designed to coerce Congress and 
to mislead the people. 

The decision reached at the conference of Senators on 
Wednesday evening, to prepare a bill, is therefore the wise one, 
when the whole situation is reviewed. A reduction of the Sur- 
plus can be made, and the menace to the country’s business can 
be removed ; the pretense of the President can be exposed ; 
the allegation that the Republicans demand “ free whiskey” can 
be still more effectually exploded ; and it can be shown that 
Protection is not in the way of sound finance, but is its real 
support. The Senate bill, we trust, will be as simple as possible, 
dealing with as few matters as possible: if it relates to the Ta- 
riff at large, it should only undertake to correct a few of those 
gross and inequitable rates which have come into existence 
chiefly by decisions of the Treasury Department, and which ex- 
pose certain of our industries, as meritorious as any, to un- 
protected competition with foreign ‘‘ cheap”-ness. Such a bill will 
not confuse the issue, but will sharpen and define it. 
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THE Senate has confirmed Mr. Melville W. Fuller as Chief-Jus- 
tice of the United States. Twenty Republicans, led by Mr. Evarts 
and Mr. Edmunds, voted in the negative. In the speeches in op- 
position Mr. Evarts gave a good reason for his vote ; Mr. Edmunds 
both good and bad; Mr. Stewart a bad one. Mr. Evarts objected 
to Mr. Fuller that he was not a man of the calibre required for 
the place. Mr. Edmunds took the same ground, but objected also 
to Mr. Fuller’s politics. This objection has no pertinence, as it is 
Mr. Cleveland’s right and duty to put on the bench judges whose 
views of constitutional law differ widely from those of Mr. 
Edmunds. That goes with the election of a man of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s own views to the office of president, and to dispute it is to 
lower the citizen’s responsibility for his vote. Every man who 
voted for Mr. Cleveland in 1884 voted for Mr. Lamar and Mr. 
Fuller implicitly,—voted in effect to fill the Supreme Bench, as 
fast as vacancies occur, with men who may reverse the tenor of 
its decisions on the great questions of constitutional law, which 
have been pronounced since the War. And if they vote for Mr. 
Cleveland a second time, they vote for more judges of the same 
type, who in all probability will constitute a majority of the bench 
before the end of hissecond term. For the opinions of these men, 
if they be not treasonable, the Senate has no responsibility. For 
their legal learning and character it is responsible; and this, we 
take it, is the reason why such men as Senators Allison, Chace, 
Morrill, Hoar, Hawley, Evarts, Sherman, and Wilson, withheld 
their assent to his vonfirmation by the Senate. 

Mr. Stewart, who voted for Mr. Lamar, is said to have ob- 
jected to Mr. Fuller that he is hostile to “the Silver interest.” That 
also will have to be endured. 





THE President has sent to Congress a special message on the 
subject of Civil Service Reform. Perhaps it would be more cor- 
rect to describe it as the last number of the serial, he began last 
December, and of which the first was devoted to an exposition of 
Free Trade. It exactly fills the place which in an ordinary an- 
nual message would be given to the subject, and transmits the an- 
nual report of the Commission. Mr. Cleveland claims great credit 
for having promoted the work of the reform, chiefly by making 
uniform the application of the rules in all the departments, as the 
law requires. But in his view the scope of the Reform has been 
much misunderstood even by “its friends,” and it has been in- 
voked gs covering matters to which it has not the slightest ap- 
plicability. As Mr. Cleveland understands it, its scope is defined 
by the Pendleton-Eaton Law, and nothing else is involved in it. 
Whether he has kept or broken the pledges given in his letter to 
Mr. Curtis four years ago, is not to the point. Now there are not 
less than eighty thousand places in the Civil Service of the United 
States. The law does not cover one-fifth of these places. During 
the year and a half covered by the report, there have been 4,442 
appointments made under the rules to enforce the Pendleton- 
Eaton Law, and those chiefly clerkships in the Post Office depart- 
ment. Of course it would be a considerable gain if even so much 
as this of the Civil Service were sundered from partisan politics 
and thrown open to all citizens properly qualified. But the meth- 
ods by which 92 per cent. of the places in the Philadelphia post- 
office were secured to Democratic workers are not monopolized 
by Mr. Harrity. Aninquiry into the politics of the 4,442 would 
probably show that only a small proportion are Republicans. 

It is well to have it recalled to,the public recollection that no 
administration of the present law secures us a reformed Civil Ser- 
vice. That law covers only a small slice of the government pa- 
tronage. Its rigid enforcement would not be inconsistent with 
the most corrupt use of the Civil Service for political ends. No- 
body asked Mr. Cleveland’s election on the ground that he would 
obey the law. Nobody denied that Mr. Arthur had done that, or 
that Mr. Blaine would do it. It was pleaded that the interest 


Mr. Cleveland was supposed—on very slight grounds—to have 
taken in the matter in the State of New York, proved him a man 
of real zeal in the matter, and a man so much “ better than his 





party”? that he had a right to be classed with Mr. Eaton, Mr. 
Curtis, Mr. Jenckes, and other apostles of the Reform. Where are 
those hopes now? Mr. Curtis and Mr. Godkin confess that they 
have been disappointed in Mr. Cleveland, and that their con- 
tinued support of him is upon another ground altogether—his 
zeal for Free Trade,—and not for Reform of the Civil Service. 





“RATHER than do that I will eat my hat,” says John Smith. 
Is it fair and honest to charge Mr. Smith with a depraved and 
morbid appetite for hats? ‘Rather than destroy the protective 
character of the Tariff we will do what the Prohibitionists demand 
and the Whiskey Ring resists: we will repeal the national tax 
on beer and whiskey.” Is it then fair to assume that the Republi- 
can party is eager for “free whiskey ?” The Evening Post says it 
is, and meets denial by saying, ‘That is a lie.’’ It says in ad- 
vance of General Harrison’s letter of acceptance that he is for 
dearer clothing and cheaper whiskey. It takes for granted that 
unless the duties on wool and clothing are reduced, whiskey must 
be freed from all taxation to get rid of the Surplus, which is 
rather a large assumption. But then the morals, manners, and 
logic of the Post have become equally proverbial. . 

Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, of Brooklyn, reads the Post too ex- 
clusively, it would seem. He is out in a “Free Talk on Free 
Trade and Free Whiskey,” which the New York Evangelist was 
indiscreet enough to publish. Dr. Cuyler says he cannot support 
the Republican candidates because of their platform. In 1884, it 
is understood, he supported St. John on exactly the same plat- 
form, and if he supports General Fisk this year, he will do it on a 
platform which, if a little (not much) less pronounced against 
Free Trade, is far more pronounced for Free Wool. The “ Free 
Talk ” has raised a breeze among the Presbyterians who write for 
the Evangelist, several of whom have replied. One of them, Rev. 
J. Ambrose Wright, D. D., of Bay City, Michigan, writes of the 
‘oppressive tariff’? as follows : 

“T happen to live in a salt region, where three million barrels of it 
have been made ina year. Now salt is one of the articles to be put on the 
free list. It has been harped upon by a Free Trade organ which I read, for 
several years, as one of these ‘ oppressive’ articles. But salt is now selling 
here for fifty cents a barrel of 300 pounds; the barrel, costing twenty-two 
cents, being included! Isit not‘oppressive?’ Dirt dug from the streets 
would cost as much. 

“But my Free Trade organ avers that our Michigan salt is not good 
enough for butter and meats. Yet all Michigan uses it for both, and the 
butter we use is as good as we need here; and I know it will keep meats 
two years, which is a year longer than anybody on land needs to keep them. 

“So Iam skeptical about the ‘ oppression ’ in relation to the whole ques- 
tion. If the farmer or laborer pays more for his trousers and blanket, he 
gets more for his wool and his day’s work. Wool is now selling for seven- 
teen cents a pound in Michigan, being reduced ten cents a pound from last 
year in prospect of repeal of duty on the imported article.” 

This Free Trade falsehood about the inferiority of American 
salt was disproved twenty years ago by our government. Beef 
and pork salted with native and with imported salt was sent in 
separate kegs te a fort in Washington Territory, and after long 
keeping the kegs were opened, and a report on their condition was 
forwarded to Washington. The officer reporting knew nothing of 
the difference in the salt, but reported according to the numbers 
branded on the kegs. His report was decidedly in favor of Amer- 
ican salt, as a comparison of his report with the original record 
showed. But when will our Free Traders cease to disparage things 
of American production ? 





In New Jersey, the Democratic leaders are said to count on 
success, because, as they believe, many voters heretofore Re- 
publican, especially among the German population of Essex 
County, (Newark), and Hudson, (Jersey City), will break away 
on account of the legislation adopted by the Republican majority 
in the Legislature, last winter, restricting the sale of liquor. At 
the same time that this change is to occur the shrieks of the New 
York Evening Post, and Harper’s Weekly, that the Republicans are 
“for free whiskey,” may easily reach the New Jersey fields,and 
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bear company with the appeals of General Fisk for votes for 
himself that will count in aid of Mr.Cleveland’s election. It thus 
appears that the Republicans, while so far legislating to restrict li- 
quor consumption astolose the support of those who prefer it unre- 
stricted, are nevertheless,—in the columns of the Post and Weekly,— 
in favor of making it entirely free; and that General Fisk desires 
to help punish them for their restriction, while himself advocating 
entire prohibition. Tothis finecombination it is only proper toadd 
the honest St. John, who “demands,” in his Indianapolis plat- 
form, the entire repeal of the internal taxation, and then de- 
nounces the Republicans for suggesting that very thing as an ulti- 
mate alternative preferable to the surrender of Protection. 

Is it possible that any considerable number of rational beings 
can be so confused, in the collation of the facts of the temperance 
question, as to join in aiding the very thing they want to oppose ? 





THE Legislature of New York has adjourned its special ses - 
sion after passing just two measures. One of these was the bill to 
establish the Massachusetts method of regulating prison-labor. 
This excludes machinery from the prisons, and confines the con- 
victs to making articles needed by themselves and the inmates of 
other State institutions. This does not make the prisons entirely 
self-supporting, nor does it entirely avoid affecting the general la- 
bor-market, as the articles supplied to other State institutions 
would have been made by free labor. But it is as fair a compro- 
mise between the two ideals of prison management as can be ob- 
tained; and it is hoped that it will be accepted as such by both 
the philanthropists and the trades’ unions. 

The other measure was a bill to remove the present Commis- 
sion for the construction of the new aqueduct for New York city, 
and to create a new one made up of three designated officials and 
four citizens,—two Democrats and two Republicans,—to be se- 
lected by Mayor Hewitt. The investigation into the doings of the 
present Commission has found enough and more than enough of 
crookedness in the spending of the money and the execution of 
the work, to warrant this summary action. Mr. Hewitt entirely 
approves of the bill; but as Governor Hill’s friends are the ac- 
cused persons, he probably will veto the measure within the thirty 
days the law allows him. It will be remembered that the Gov- 
ernor himself stands charged with complicity in some of the 
crookedness, and with accepting assistance in the last election 
from the inculpated contractors. Yet another gentleman charged 
with having a finger in the pie is Mr. Calvin 8S. Brice, the new 
chairman of the Democratic National Executive Committee. 
There is much in Mr. Brice’s antecedents which lends probability 
to the charge; but it has not been proved. Meanwhile, whatever 
the Governor may do with the bill, the investigation is to goon. 

The legislature, after doing well on these two points, made a 
blunder onathird. Governor Hill sent them a special message, 
calling their attention to the condition of the law of conspiracy 
in New York, and proposing its amendment. As it stands, it fur- 
nishes a constant irritation to the labor organizations, such as the 
new law in England and in Pennsylvania completely removes. 
What. New York needs is a legal recognition of the principle that 
what a single person may do lawfully, any association of persons 
may do without being charged with conspiracy. That would bring 
the law of the State up to the level of civilized legislation. But 
the legislature did not think so, and by its refusal to act it gave 
Mr. Hill a political fulerum with the trades’ unions. 





WILL the Democrats renominate Mr. Hill to the Governor- 
ship? It seems most likely that they will. The Mugwump or- 
gans declaim against the proposal ; but the Democrats now are 
satisfied as to the strength of the Mugwump stomach. The read- 
iness with which they swallowed Mr. Cleveland’s renomination, 
after his betrayal of Civil Service Reform, encourages them to 
believe that that of Mr. Hill will cause no gastric disturbance in 
that quarter. That the bulk of the party, and the most of its 
workers want Mr. Hill seems unquestionable. They have no 





scruples on the head of his relations with the aqueduct contract- 
ors. They see in Mr. Hill a good representative Democrat, and 
they do not mean to have him sacrificed either to Mr. Cleve- 
land’s hostility or the fastidious scruples of the ex-Republicans. 
In fact, like Gen. Bragg and Mr. Cleveland, they love him for the 
enemies he bas made in that quarter. 

One episode of this struggle is the withdrawal of two Demo- 
cratic chiefs from the County Democracy and their return to 
Tammany Hall. They say that since Mr. Kelly’s death, Tam- 
many has no dictator; and that the County Democracy is notable 
chiefly for its readiness to desert its friends under fire, while it 
is not a whit better morally than Tammany, and is always 
ready for a dicker with it over the offices. As the aldermen 
whom Mr. Jacob Sharp brought up were largely members of 
the County Democracy, there is a sting in this reminder. 





THOMAS JEFFERSON is being stripped of his laurels, one by 
one. The Jrish World shows by a careful examination of his own* 
utterances that he had nothing to do with originating the thing 
which is now paraded as Jeffersonian Democracy. As he grew in 
years and experience of public life, he became one of the most 
pronounced Protectionists in America, declaring that a proper 
balance of the industries was indispensable to national prosperity. 
And in later life he bought only American articles, “without re- 
gard to difference of cost,” rather than patronize British manu- 
facturers. He had not a tincture of the worship of ‘‘ cheapness ” 
and of “let alone,” which are now the brandmarks of the “ Jeffer- 
sonian Democrat.” , 

And now the Presbyterian Banner of Pittsburg denies to him 
any credit for securing the disestablishment of the Episcopal 
Church and the enactment of religious equality in Virginia. Mr. 
Voorhees put forward this claim very emphatically, at the recent 
Commencement of the University, and it appears in more than 
one biography of Jefferson. The Banner shows that Jefferson was 
entirely indifferent to the question until it came before the legis- 
lature of 1776, as it had done every year since 1773, by petition of 
the Presbyterians. The Convention of 1776, of which Mr. Jeffer- 
son was not a member, had adopted the Bill of Rights, which se- 
cured entire liberty of worship, except that left untouched the 
tithes collected for the benefit of the favored church. Jefferson 
seconded the farther demand for the repeal of the Tithe law, but 
without success. He did the same in 1779, but he failed again. 
The bill to separate Church and State finally passed in 1786, when 
Jefferson was in France. It is to the persistence of the Presbyte- 
rians, supported by the Friends and the Baptists, and resisted by 
others, that this result was due. Jefferson neither originated the 
movement nor secured its success. 





BosTOoN has been excited for more than a month over a con- 
test concerning the instruction in the public schools, on the old 
line of cleavage between Protestant and Roman Catholic. The 
latter took just offence at an inaccurate statement as to the nature 
of Indulgences in Mr. John Swinton’s “Outlines of History.” 
But instead of asking for its withdrawal from the list of author- 
ized text-books until corrected, they made an onslaught of a per- 
sonal kind upon the teacher whose use of it in his classes had 
fixed attention on the statement. And in compliance with their 
demand, he was shifted from the work he had been doing to an- 
other and to him a less desirable place in the schools. The Pro- 
testants, not to be behind their Roman Catholic brethren in un- 
reasonableness, took up the question by demanding the restora- 
tion not only of the teacher but of the text-book, and held a 
grand public rally to show how strong the Puritan spirit still is in 
the city. They charge that books which are to be introduced into 
the schools are first submitted to what they are pleased to call an 
Inquisition of Roman Catholic priests, and rejected unless they 
are found or made to suit them. But the case of Mr. Swinton’s 
book seems to show that there is no such “ Inquisition.” If there 
had been, how could it have obtained an entrance ? 
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It is to be hoped that both sides will grow cooler and juster 
on reflection. But the difficulty which the controversy brings 
out will remain. It is a great mistake to suppose that the elimi- 
nation of instruction in religion eliminates the matters on which 
sectarian objections can be raised to common school instruction. . 
History is just as nice a topic as religion; ethics no less so, and 
even geography will have to be muzzled or greatly watered to 
avoid all offense. In the Irish schools and the Queen’s College 


history and ethics are entirely excluded from the regular . 


curriculum. No Irish child is taught a word of the history of his 
own country or any other, and a man may take the highest hon- 
ors in the Queen’s University without knowing Christopher Col- 
umbus from Daniel O’Connell. Religious and ethical instruction 
may be given at an hour specially appointed, at the opening or the 
close of the school-day; but the teacher is required to dismiss 
from the school all those children whose parents object to their 
receiving it. 





THE unprincipled game of fusion on a common electoral 
ticket, which was tried in vain in Michigan in 1884, is to be re- 
newed this year. That the Greenbackers are dwindling into po- 
litical insignificance is shown by the fact that they gladly accept 
three places on the ticket this year, while they demanded six last 
time. It is not of the slightest importance how the ticket is com- 
posed : with the lumber, wool, iron, and salt industries of the State 
all attacked by the Mills bill, the vote of the Wolverine common- 
wealth is certain for General Harrison. The Times of New York 
sadly admits that “the prospect of making a doubtful State of 
Michigan does not appear to be very brilliant.” 

Mr. Burt, the Democratic candidate for the governorship, 
sees the hopelessness of the national Administration’s policy in 
Michigan, and disclainis all responsibility for it. [He says: ‘‘ If not 
endorsing the Mills bill in its present form is not to be a good 
Democrat, then Iam not one.” No: but he is in bad company. 





Mr. PARNELL has apparently made up his mind to accept the 
curious unlimited tribunal of three judges the Tories offer him to 
test the charges brought against him by the Times, and by Sir 
Richard Webster, the Attorney-General, acting as its counsel. 
There is not so much objection to the three judges proposed as 
to the refusal to limit the scope or define the methods of the in- 
quiry. Anything may be charged, and that for the first time, 
upon any member of the Irish party, who will be obliged to de- 
fend himself if the judges choose to entertain the charge. The ac- 
counts and the records of the Land League may be demanded in 
court. 

That Mr. Parnell will be able to prove that the letters the 
Times has produced as his are forgeries, is now generally believed 
even by the Tories. But hisenemy calmly remarks that those letters 
are but secondary evidence in its case. It has much worse things 
than these to bring forward. And Mr. Smith does not deny that 
he has conferred with Mr. Walter as to the creation of the tribu- 
nal, the definition of its powers, and the selection of its members. 
Of course, Sir Richard Webster, counsel for the Times, with a seat 
in the cabinet, has been consulted on all points. 





THE English newspapers evidently have got a hint from this 
side of the Atlantic to abate their effusive candor as to Mr. Cleve- 
land’s championship of Free Trade. If we may judge from their 
more recent utterances, some of them would like to have forgot- 
ten the outburst with which they greeted Mr. Cleveland’s Tam- 
many letter. Of course there are no better judges in the world of 
what a Free Trader is than the English are. They declared with 
equal unanimity and emphasis that the President of the United 
States is one, while regretting the necessity for his lying about it. 
We use this rough word as the only one which quite expresses the 
English estimate of his disclaimer. But since they were admon- 
ished to be more discreet they begin to abuse the Republican 
party for saying of Mr. Cleveland and his party just what they 
themselves said. 





THE MILLS BILL. 


O* Saturday last the House of Representatives, by a majority 

of thirteen, voted to take what Mr. Dorsheimer called ‘the 
first firm step toward Free Trade.” They adopted a bill which 
does not enact a thoroughly Free Trade policy for the whole 
country, but which applies the Free Trade principle to so many 
important American products as to involve Free Trade along 
the whole line as a matter of logic, and, as its authors hope, asa 
practical consequence. Mr. Mills, in his speech closing the de- 
bate, pleaded the retention of this and that duty in evidence 
that the measure is not a Free Trade measure, nor its friends 
Free Traders. But he did not give a single reason that would 
justify the retention of any one of the duties he described as pro- 
tective, while the duty on hoop-iron for instance, is to be abol- 
ished. Nor did he give any assurance that in his view any part 
of the bill except the Free List isa finality. As everybody fully 
understands, the final passage of the bill into a law would be 
the first stage in the down grade to complete and consistent Free 
Trade. The people who are propitiated this year are to be 
stripped next,—not all of them, perhaps, but as many as conven- 
ient. Batch by batch, the protected industries are to be treated 
as this first batch has been. And as the votes of the unpro- 
tected are mustered, the process will be swifter and more thor- 
ough, until “the entire destruction of the Protective system,” 
which Mr. Watterson confesses to be his goal, has been attained. 

Mr. Mills assures us that he and his friends are not Free 
Traders. It is a case of qui s’excuse, s’accuse. If they are not, 
why are they so easily mistaken for Free Traders that every 
Free Trader in America hails them as brethren, and the 
original Free Traders of England go into raptures over 
their success in disciplining the House of Representatives 
into supporting this bill? If they are not Free Traders 
what are they? Not Protectionists, certainly. Every ref- 
erence they make to the Protectionist principle is one of scorn. 
And yet there is no middle term between Protection and Free 
Trade, any more than there is a middle ground between God and 
Mammon. No man can hold by both, and no man can reject the 
one without going over to the other. The Protection thesis is 
this: The state owes it to its people to give such a direction to its 
fiscal legislation as shall secure the greatest possible variety in 
their industry, and thus secure to them that close association, 
through differentiation of industrial function, which is indispen- 
sable to their prosperity and independence. A man either be- 
lieves that, or he does not. If he believes it he is a Protectionist ; 
if not, he is a Free Trader. Now there is nota man among the 
Democratic supporters of the Mills bill who could subscribe to 
that statement, without repudiating every speech he has made in 
which he has touched on the principle of the bill. Their efforts 
to say one thing and do another, to combine the smooth speech 
of Jacob with the rough hand of Esau in their dealings with the 
Tariff, have been a signal failure. To any one who has mas- 
tered the principles at stake there is no possibility of any decep- 
tion. 

Mr. Cox alone has the frankness to confess himself a Free 
Trader. The others catch at the phrase ‘“ Protection for Protect- 
ion’s sake,’”’ and say that is what they disbelieve in. But there 
is not and there never was any other kind of Protection. It is 
true that there once was a phrase current among politicians: ‘a 
Tariff for revenue with incidental protection.” But it never 
was anything but a phrase devised to hide a want of principle, 
and it has died out of use accordingly. A Tariff for revenue 


and a Protective Tariff must differ throughout in their method 
as in their principle; and when the former extends Protection to 
any industry, it is because it is unfaithful to its own idea. 
then not a revenue Tariff. 

No; it is true that Mr. Mills and his associates are not go- 
ing to offer us a tariff which shall correspond throughout to 
their idea, this year. 


It is 


And why? Because they have not the 
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courage for that. They will not raze the wall to its foundations 
at once, but they will make a big breach in it, and tear down 
its battlements, and await a more convenient time to finish the 
work. But they will not cease while one stone is left upon an- 
other. Jt is this fact which exhibits the folly of those Democrats 
who came up to Washington with professions of loyalty to the 
protectionist policy, but allowed themselves to be cajoled or bul- 
lied from the White House, and bribed by special favors to local 
industries of their districts, into supporting the bill. There is a 
fine list of these wise men, who were secured so cheaply to vote to 
do to-day to others what the Carlisle-Mills leadership means to do 
to-morrow to them and their constituents. 








PARTY AND, SECTION IN THE TARIFF VOTES. 


Sie Democrats in the House of Representatives who were 
elected upon the understanding that they favored Protection 
rather than Free Trade, may be named as follows: 

California, T. L. Thompson,. Marion Briggs; Connecticut, Robert J. 
Vance; Illinois, Frank Lawler; Jowa, A. R. Anderson ; Louisiana, Theodore 
S. Wilkinson, Matthew D. Logan, Edward J. Gay, Edward W. Robertson ; 
Michigan, Timothy E. Tarsney; New Jersey, James N. Pidcock, William 
McAdoo; New York, Felix Campbell, Amos J. Cummings, Timothy J. Camp- 
bell, Francis B. Spinola, William Bourke Cockran, William. G. Stahlnecker ; 
Ohio, S. S. Yoder, George E. Seney, James E. Campbell, Beriah Wilkins; 
Pennsylvania, Daniel Ermentrout, John Lynch, Norman Hall; South Carolina, 
George D. Tillman ; Virginia, George D. Wise, Samuel G. Hopkins; West Vir- 
ginia, Charles P. Snyder. 

And with these we might put Martin I. Foran, of Ohio, who 
would have voted if his vote could have defeated the bill. This 
makes thirty Democrats, all or nearly all of whom were professed 
or understood friends of Protection when they came to Washing- 
ton. Their votes united with those of the Republicans would have 
defeated the Mills bill by a majority of 47 votes. As it was, 
there were enough Democrats who voted against the bill (Arch- 
ibald M. Bliss, Truman A. Merriman, and Edward W. Greenman, 
New York, and Wm. H. Sowden, of Pennsylvania) to balance the 
Republicans (Knute Nelson, of Minnesota, Ashbel P. Fitch, of 
New York, and John M. Brower, of North Carolina), who left 
their party line. 

This marks the fact that the Protectionist wing of the Demo- 
cratic party is a thing of the past. Counting Mr. Randall, it now 
amounts to exactly six members of the House, whereas it was 
thirty-five at the opening of the session. The friends of the Pro- 
tective policy can no longer afford to cast their votes for members 
of that party on a general profession of loyalty to the interests of 
home industry. When party affiliations and the influences of the 
White House prove too much for the principles of five-sixths of 
them, they are too much of a risk and too little of a certainty. 
Unless it be for one of these six who have stood firm, let Republi- 
cans and Protectionists vote for nobody but a Republican of 
known loyalty. For to-day the line is drawn, and the cleavage be- 
tween Democrat and Republican is practically that between Free 
Trader and Protectionist. 

The vote of the South for the Mills bill is striking, but may 
be misinterpreted. Of the 162 votes for its passage, the South 
cast 102 and the North 60. Of the 149 votes against it, the South 
cast 16 and the North 133. The North is more than two to one 
for Protection ; the South is more than six to one against it. The 
votes in previous Congresses on Tariff bills furnish an interesting 
comparison with this. The Tariff of 1789, “for the encourage- 
ment and protection of manufactures,” was adopted without 
much opposition to the principle or the details of the measure. 
Those members who, like James Madison at that time, preferred 
Free Trade, yielded their judgment on the ground that the States 
which had exercised the power of Protection and had yielded it to 
the Union in the formation of the government, were entitled to its 
continuance by Congress. The main question was not raised un- 
til the close of the second war with Great Britain, when the 
South generally stood for Protection and New England for Free 





question of Protection in the House of Representatives, at all but 
two of which the House was fully represented. 
In these fourteen votes the sectional division was as follows : 


PROTECTION. FREE TRADE. 

North. South. North. South. 
1816 62  . s - Pek 37 
1824 78 , | ae P ‘ am 70 
1828 86 am. 5 . - &@ 61 
1833 77 . ‘ - - dd 80 
1842 93 we. . ‘ a - 30 69 
1846 73 ae ‘ E - & 58 
1857 70 , r P - & 60 
1861 95 4 ‘i P a 21 
1866 94 _ P a a” a 6 
1883 137 3 4 4 - 59 57 
1884 144 Mm. ‘ ; « & 75 
1886 (1) 146 2) ae . ; > ose 79 
1886 (2) 140 Mr. a C « & 7 


1888 133 1 Je . - i 102 

The strength of the South in the fourth column, and its weak- 
ness in the second, as contrasted with the strength of the North 
in the first column, fully exhibits the historical character of the 
opposition to the protective policy in America. It has been the 
expression of the discontent and the envy of a section of the coun- 
try kept poor and weak by slavery, and not yet entirely relieved 
from the economic mischiefs of that iniquity. But if the South 
had not accepted bribes at the hands of the Ways and Means 
Committee in the shape of special favors to its industries, there 
would have been only 94 votes in the last column and 24 in the 
second, and that alone would have sufficed to defeat the bill. It 
is because the vote of the South does not represent the real con- 
victions of that section, but only a bargain of its representatives 
made under the pressure of party, that Mr. Mills has had a 
chance. 

Nor is this the worst bargain that the bill embodies. A very 
considerable number of its provisions are pure political devices of 
its authors to secure the reélection of Mr. Cleveland. While one 
part of the bill is constructed to buy votes for Free Trade, the 
other is to buy votes for the present representative of that policy. 
As Mr. Reed very justly said on the penultimate day of the de- 
bate, this is an effort to use the laws of the United States for an 
electioneering object. Even if the Senate should insist that these 
favored industries of New Jersey and Connecticut shall be treated 
like every other, yet the supporters of Mr. Cleveland will be able 
to show that they were willing to make exceptions in favor of 
rubber goods, wood screws, leaf tobacco, and the rest. Such leg- 
islation belongs to the very lowest sort of political jobbery, and 
shows how little of genuine devotion to principle a man may 
have while working for the practical success of a theory. In this 
case also the authors of the bill no doubt regard the exceptions 
as merely provisional, and mean to obliterate them in the ripeness 
of time,—when the day shall arrive for the complete overthrow of 
Protection. But will that day come? 





WORKMANSHIP IN ART. 


“ Beholding whom, men think how fairer far 
Than all the steadfast stars the wandering star.’’ 
T is with these lines that Mr. Andrew Lang closes his epistle to 
Lord Byron in that very charming and characteristic little 
volume, ‘“‘ Letters to Dead Authors ”’; and the careful reader finds 
them perhaps—like a great many other pretty lines—rather more 
pleasing than appropriate. Byron’s life and ethics were indeed 
eminently erratic, but they were also eminently unlovely ; while 
his poetry, which is the one distinctly admirable thing about him, 
is never of the reckless order. Like a strong, swift stream, it 
flows impetuously and sometimes brokenly, but always within 
its prescribed limits, gaining in force and speed what it loses in 
breadth, and running straight and fiercely to the sea, instead of 
wantonly inundating the surrounding country. Mr. Lang’s words, 
however, or their equivalent, have been so often applied to an- 
other and very different writer, that it is worth our while to stop 
and ask ourselves in sober earnestness whether. this wandering 
spirit of license, manifested in its broadest, barest form by Walt 
Whitman, has assisted or injured the life’s work which he has 
given to the world. 
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That little band of unswerving admirers who have received 
“‘ Leaves of Grass” very much as the disciples of Swedenborg re- 
ceived the “ Secrets of Heaven” or the “ Angelic Wisdom,” main- 
tain of course, with an absence of all reserve, that Whitman’s po- 
etry is alike excellent in matter and form, that the universality of 
his theme places him beyond the restrictions of common laws, and 
that his methods are not only the best, but the only ones available 
for the magnitude of his designs. Now in point of fact, if it be 
unfair to quarrel with an artist for his choice of subject, it is no 
less absurd to grant him praise for what is after all a matter of 
his exclusive preference. Whitman is not the first poet who has 
essayed to sing the universe, and he will hardly be the last; the ques- 
tion at issue being not so much whata man sings,as how hesings it. 
A twist of black silk tied around a lady’s arm is by no means an 
heroic object on which to fix our thoughts ; but while the great 
English nation struggled, brother against brother, for all thateach 
held sacred and dear, Herrick, idling in his pleasant vicarage of 
Dean Prior, contemplated with infinite satisfaction that wisp of 
ribbon, and noted down for us a minute record of his delight. 
And now that the pride of the Cavalier and the fervor of the Pur- 
itan are alike things of the past, slipping easily away from human 
hearts and memories, we still read about this curious bracelet, and 
about Julia’s silks, and Corinna’s May-blossoms, for it is a poet 
who has written of them, and the language in which he speaks 
is the honied language of the gods. So, too, Leconte de Lisle, 
who might have told us in clarion notes of the mighty rush of 
great events, of wars, and the destinies of nations, has chosen 
rather to lead us—his finger on his lips—to the hushed and sultry 
garden where Leilah lies asleep, and where, enchanting sight! 
the yellow of her little naked foot contrasts delicately with the 
pearled slipper that half conceals its beauty. We may not quarrel 
with such poems, because, if their measure of inspiration be lim- 
ited, their workmanship is curiously perfect ; and while not ready 
to echo Gautier’s sentence and pronounce inspiration carnal, and 
workmanship alone of value, we recognize that the two powers 
are to art what faith and good deeds are to religion, ingredients 
valueless if separate. 


Mr. Williams in his recent papers on Walt Whitman claims |. 


very truthfully that “anything that is susceptible of artistic 

treatment is a fit subject for art.” It remains then to be proven 

whether the treatment adopted in ‘‘ Leaves. of Grass” can be 
properly described as artistic, and whether a few fine and noble 
passages can sufficiently invigorate the wilful laxity of the whole. 

“ Trregular as Whitman’s lines look upon the printed page,” says 

Mr. Williams, ‘ they fall upon the ear, when read, with a metri- 

cal cadence.’”?’ Whereupon we open at random the ‘ Chants 

Democratic,” and alight on this not unfavorable specimen of ‘“pro- 

longed ” versification : 

“ Have you considered the organic compact of the first day of the first year 
of the Independence of the States, signed by the Commissioners, rati- 
fied by the States, and read by Washington at the head of the army ? 

“Have you possessed yourself of the Federal Constitution ? ” 

Good, plain prose questions these, to which the answer of a 
patriotic citizen should be a resounding yes; but if they have 
metrical cadence, or are guilty of artistic treatment, then is the 
Declaration of Independence itself an ode, and the Federal Con- 
stitution an epic. So, too, in the “Salut au Monde,” when we 
are given two solid pages of such lines as these, 

“T behold the steamships of the world ; 

“Some double the Cape of Storms—some Cape Verde—others Cape Guarda- 
fui, Bou, or Bajadore, others Dondra Head—others pass the Straits of 
Sunda—others Cape Lopatka—others Behring’s Strait, 

“Others Cape Horn—others the Gulf of Mexico, or along Cuba or Hayti 
—others Hudson Bay or Baffin’s Bay,” 

and so on until the atlas of the world is exhausted, we cannot 

help feeling that geography and poetry are not of necessity one, 

and that there is something puerile in the assumption that a mere 
inundation of proper nouns can in any degree call up for us the 
majestic image of the wide, living earth. 

Neither are these quotations ynfair to the general tenor of 
the book. There are hundreds of such within its bulky compass, 
and hundreds more that are too painfully grotesque and repellent 
to be quoted. They represent a wanton disregard of that wise 
self-restraint on which true greatness is founded. All real 
strength, says Ruskin, lies in delicacy. All perfect beauty is 
linked inseparably with order and moderation. All helpful 
philosophy is built up on severe purpose and controlled power. 
Whitman, like Coleridge, starts from no premises, and comes to 
no conclusions, at least to none that we can take hold on to steady 
our uncertain footsteps.. He thinks fair thoughts, and clothes 
them coarsely with hurrying words and unsavory images. He 
thinks kind thoughts, and robs them of their right to serve by 
staining them with sensualindulgence. He thinks strong thoughts 
and their strength is shattered through lack of sanity and sober 

self-command. This vehement irregularity is not distinctly Amer- 





ican, for at the present day we are giving to the world a school 
of prose fiction, precise, rigid, finished, hopelessly uninspired, and 
elaborately blasé, as little suggestive of youthful nationality as 
Lucian’s Dialogues or the Henriade of Voltaire. It may, per- 
haps, amuse the fancy of foreign nations to picture us—a la Joa- 
quin Miller—as a baby Heracles strangling old-world falsehoods; 
but we know perfectly how very grown-up we are, and that our 
infancy at best rather resembled that of Hermes, the Irrepressible, 
than any less sophisticated suckling. And now that we have 
sprung to man’s estate, the hand to lead us onward must be firm 
and cvol. Struggling dimly for a sense of beauty, we may not 
willingly consort with physical or moral ugliness. Struggling for 
self-control, we may not tolerate license. Struggling for a true 
development, we may not venture to accept a type of imperfec- 
tion. : 

For the same inflexible wilfulness that has caused Walt Whit- 
man to ignore the rules of art and the labor of cunning workman- 
ship, has caused him to offend against the simpler standards of 
morality. He has claimed the privilege of speaking foul things 
and of being the mouthpiece for impurities. Like Montaigne he 
has stepped aside from his beaten path to lingere over prurient 
fancies. Like Montaigne, he has given the matter deliberate re- 
flection, and in his old age, when the fires of youth burn cold, he 
has acknowledged his preference for such images, and his invinci- 
ble determination to employ them. And like Montaigne, he who 
would fain have been the kindly friend of all living men, has 
barred with his own hands the door into our hearts. There is the 
ring of true brotherhood in his pages, yet he cannot be to us a 
counsellor and comforter ; there is the mark of Heaven-sent power 
which has not added a single perfect blossom to the flowering rod 
of American poetry. He has wasted riotously the patrimony of 
genius, and has proven once more the oft-repeated lesson that 
every faculty of the soul gains a new strength from wise submis- 
sion to inexorable laws, and from the firmness with which man 
the master holds his wayward self in sway. 

AGNES REPPLIER. 








UNDER THE MILL WHEEL. 


RECENTLY sought a cool retreat of which I had heard the 
day before, hoping there to escape the terrors of a torrid day. 
I hopefully trudged for more than a mile down a sunny highway 
where the shrill creaking of crickets was the only sound I heard. 
Every weed was wilted; not a daisy but was brown. with gritty 
sand, and the one-time starry St. John’s wort was dulled with 
dust. Still I plodded on, hoping the cedars, each in its angle of an 
old worm fence, would offer a cool shade for a moment’s rest, but 
the comfort I fancied proved a fancy only. Then the road turned 
abruptly and a hedge of Nature’s planting cast a long shadow; 
here [ tarried, doubtful if anything better could be found. The 
panting sparrow from the fields beyond gathered here, and squir- 
rels, snakes, and turtles found it a pleasant refuge. But for me 
the spot proved a relief merely by contrast, and I foresaw the 
coming noon-tide. -It would surely prove but a fool’s paradise, 
and the cool retreat for which I had started, loomed up as a gar- 
den of delights. I turned without regret from the birds in the 
hedge, though they sang cheerily, and the wild roses that bright- 
ened the shady nooks, and again hurried on until the old mill was 
reached. 

There is something sweetly seductive in those words, ‘ the 
old mill.” How vividly the broad pond with its deeply indented 
shores and floating isles of lilies comes to mind! And the tum- 
bling waters at the dam; the mill itself, dusty with the grists of 
ages, and the sparkling race, where the freed waters rejoice as 
though conscious of valued labors well performed. Not a feature 
here but suggests escape from tropical July; still I pass all by 
unheeded, and with careful steps and slow, sought that mysteri- 
ous depth beneath the mill where steadily, for nearly a century, 
a dripping wheel has turned. Not a ray of the outer world’s 
bright sunshine could reach me here, and glittering moss replaced 
the parched grasses of the roadside. c 

But my friend had hoaxed me. Of course it was a cool re- 
treat, but the hygrometric conditions were not to be ignored. 
Cool, but O, so wondrous damp! The very air was dripping with 
tangible mist. I had been victimized, but my thoughtlessness de- 
served the punishment. Still, a few minutes spent in such a place 
could work no ill, and I ventured, as a zodlogist, upon its explo- 
= reéntering the tropics overhead. It was a lucky 
thought. 

Peering into the wide cracks between the huge stones of the 
mill’s foundation walls, I found many a one was tenanted. Lithe 
salamanders, spotted frogs, a mouse, and huge gray spiders innu- 
merable were brought to light, and either darted into inaccessible 
crevices or boldly plunged into the waters beneath the wheel. 
One frog was a philosopher. He leaped upon the descending face 
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of the wheel and sat there, the picture of content and defiance, 
until the water was reached, when he dived into its sparkling 
depths. ; 

What these fregs found to eat can only be conjectured; for 
indifferent as they appeared to be in the matter of food, I doubt if 
one would dare to pounce upon the ferocious-looking spiders 
which alone represented invertebrate life in this semi-aquatic spot. 

Possibly these frogs were cannibals. This is not unusual. I have 
at present in a Wardian case, a specimen of the rare green tree- 
toad or Anderson’s Hyla, captured in “the pines” of southern 
New Jersey. While feeding it with flies, a few days ago, which it 
takes from my fingers, I was startled by the sudden on-rush of a 
little wood-frog, which, impatient for its own dinner, seriously at- 
tempted to swallow both the tree-toad and my fingers at one 
mighty gulp. Being prepared by the initial attempt, 1 coaxed the 
frog into repeating the effort. A mighty effort it was, too! With 
widely gaping jaws, which were distended before the leap was 
made, the frog attempted to scoop up the toad and swallow it, or 
get such a hold as would make subsequent swallowing an easy 
task ; and yet the difference in size of the two creatures was very 
little. As for the tree-toad, it took the whole proceeding as a 
matter of course, not moving a muscle, even when such great dan- 
ger was apparently imminent. The whole tribe of tailless batra- 
chians are much alike in this respect, seemingly taking it for 
granted that they were born to be eaten, and stuff themselves un- 
til Fate wills it that they go to stuff others. There is an excep- 
tion to this that deserves mention: all these creatures have a 
wholesome dread of snakes; but the common hop-toad is the 
greatest coward. Frogs hop away as fast as they can go; but 
the toad will squeal as he hurries off, and cries most piteously 
the moment the snake’s teeth pierce his wrinkled skin. But I 
am scarcely wrong so far as frogs are concerned. I have seen lit- 
tle fellows, just from the tad-pole state, in dangerous proximity to 
patriarchal bull-frogs, which were then only waiting for their ap- 
petites to return, toswallow a half dozen of their own grandchildren. 
It is strange that infantile frogs should have an instinctive fear of 
snakes, and yet none of their greater enemies, the adults of their 
own race. 

As I disturbed the frogs, all took refuge in the water beneath 
the wheel, and then worked their way down stream towards the 
outer world. I followed, but without creeping under the wheel, 
and found, where I little expected it, a positively cool and yet not 
superlatively damp retreat. The sparkling water ran over a peb- 
bly channel, shut in from the direct sunlight by a swinging gate a 
half circle in shape, which nearly closed the great stone arch in 
the mill’s foundation wall. Here Isat down to watch not only 
the frogs, but a whole host of little fishes, and soon found that my 
discovery of this truly pleasant place, was an old story with the 
birds. ‘This sheltered, hidden, half-dark mill race was their fa- 
vorite bathing place. 

A fearless wren was the first to appear; then a song-sparrow ; 
then several barn-swallows ; and finally a cat-bird. Except the 
swallows, which perhaps did not actually bathe, although they 
dipped into the ripple, these birds, as bathers, were very much 
alike, the wren, strangely enough, being more timid than the oth- 
ers. The song-sparrow appeared to dive, but really did not, and 
neither it nor the cat-bird waded into water more than an inch 
deep. Perhaps this was due to the swiftness of the current, as 
every movement suggested that the birds feared to loose their 
foothold. How I wanted to give them a good push from the rear, 
just as I have treated timid small boys. ; 

It is somewhat surprising that many, if not all strictly land 
birds, do not voluntarily take to swimming, considering that they 
all, when wounded, can paddle over the water at a lively rate. 
Many a chase have [ had for crippled birds, in the old barbarous 
collecting days. It is true, these wing-tipped birds could not rise, 
unaided, from the water; but such an accomplishment could read- 
ily be acquired, if these same birds would but practice. This re- 
mark may possibly provoke a smile, but it is not foolish, never- 
theless. I have known birds to practice much less difficult feats, 
and persevere, too, until they were masters of the art. But there 
is one land bird that can float as buoyantly as a duck, and take 
wing again, when it desires: the familiar crow black-bird or pur- 
ple grakle. An excellent observer informs me that he has often 
seen the blackbirds settle upon the river, in the wake of a pass- 
ing boat and gather the floating morsels that had been thrown 
overboard; that he had thrown bits of bread from his skiff, and 
seen the birds alight upon the waters and swim up to them, eating 
the smaller pieces and carrying off one of the larger masses. My in. 


formant described the birds’ movements as painfully awkward in . 


appearance, if they were not so in fact, but never were they unsuc- 
cessful. The tail and wings were kept in an upraised position and 
constantly in motion, as if to keep a buoyant current of air con- 
stantly beneath them, upon which they depended when flight 
was resumed. What these purple grakles do is within the capa- 





bilities of our thrushes and finches, and could food be gotten in 
no other manner, few, I imagine, would starve before they learned 
to swim. 

To return to the bathers: it was a pretty sight to watch the 
sparrow and cat-bird preening their feathers, each perched upon a 
projecting pebble, from which they could see themselves reflected 
in the water, albeit a quivering and distorted image. Did they 
recognize it? At least the wren did not, as it sat on the opposite 
side of the stream, scanning the stone wall in hopes of a lunch at 
least.- Think of a house-wren contemplating a stone wall in si- 
lence! Yet this one did; but it soon proved too great a task, and 
as it darted through a knot-hole into the outer world, I heard its 
fault-finding chatter, even above the drip and rattle of the ponder- 
ous water-wheel. 

Before they left, the swallows went through a series of. bewil- 
dering antics in front of, above, and almost beneath the wheel. In 
and out the rolling cloud of mist and through every thin sheet of 
water pouring from the wheel’s broad front, these birds pursued 
some phantom through the trackless air. Not for a second did 
they check their course, nor cease to chatter as they threaded like 
lightning the cramped quarters of the wheel-house. What was - 
their object? Do not ask. Although there be many who assume 
to know, it were, in truth, as idle to question the Sphinx as to at- 
tempt to unravel the mystery of bird-ways. Again and again, as 
the year roils by, the rambler must be content to merely witness, 
not to unfathom the whys and wherefores of a bird’s doing; but 
still this unpleasant experience does not go for naught. It very 
soon teaches him that birds are something beyond what those who 
should know better have asserted them to be. To learn this is a 
great gain. It is well to give heed to him or her who carries a 
spy-glass ; but as to him who carries a shot-gun, and robs birds’ 
nests in the name of science, faugh ! 

So, sitting here, within sight and hearing of the mist-envel- 
oped wheel, I spent the long, torrid summer afternoon. Perhaps 
he who thought to play a joke upon me became frightened at my 
non-appearance and imagined me dead or helpless in the gloomy 
depth, as he pictured it. I have not yet had sufficient curiosity to 
ask him what he thought; but when I met him on my way home 
in the cool of the evening, his astonishment rendered him speech- 
less when I descanted upon the wheel-room’s merits and thanked 
him for his suggestion. Cuas. C, ABBOTT. 

Near Trenton, New Jersey. 








RECENT EGYPTIAN EXPLORATIONS. 


R. GRANT-BEY, of Cairo, in a recent letter to Professor 
Mason, of the National Museum, summarizes the late explo- 
rations in Egypt by Petrie and Navilie. The latter has done good 
work at Bubastis, continuing the researches that have been carried 
on there for some years. Innumerable small works of art, such 
as lamps, vases of porcelain and glass, sculptures, bronzes, and se- 
pulchral objects dating from the Grecian period have been found, 
as well as inscriptions and papyri. This painstaking explorer in 
this prolific locality has done very much to increase our knowl- 
edge concerning the people and arts during the Ptolemaic rule in 
Egypt. 

” Dr. Petrie, who is one of the most acute explorers in the 
field, has met with striking success this year in the Fayim. He 
has taken the preliminary steps towards opening the hitherto un- 
explored Hawara pyramid, having reached the roof of its sepul- 
chral chamber. Its opening next November is looked forward to 
with much interest. Dr. Petrie has also discovered the Labyrinth, 
and has traced out its foundation. He thinks it must have cov- 
ered the vast extent of forty or fifty acres. The disappearance of 
this most celebrated building of antiquity was due to its having 
been used as quarry for more recent neighboring cities. As an 
architectural work it was second to none ever made by the hand of 
man. In a cemetery close by, of the Greek and Greaco-Roman 
times, Dr. Petrie found a splendidly preserved fragment of the 
second book of Homer’s Iliad, written on papyrus in the finest 
classic Greek character. It was found rolled up under the neck 
of a mummy. Professor Sayce will edit a translation of it soon. 
This find leads to the hope that further research will disclose 
some of the lost treasures of Greek literature; as a matter of fact, 
the grave has proven a better library than that of Alexandria. 


WALTER Hovucu. 
U. S. Nat. Museum. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


EV. JOHN HALL, D. D., of New York, is a man for whom 

all who know him entertain a very high regard. But there 

is one subject in the discussion of which he seems to lay aside the 
sobriety of judgment and the courtesy of manner which in gen- 
eral characterize him. Born and brought up in the focus of 
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“ Orange ” feeling in Ireland, he seems never to have got a step be- 
yond the horizon of impressions and prejudices which surrounded 
him in his boyhood. In the Pan-Presbyterian Council in London 
they were discussing that fine old bugaboo, “ the Progress of Ro- 
man Catholicism.” Dr. Hall took the occasion to remark “it was 
not so strong on the Continent as in the past, and that it seemed 
stronger in America than it really was. Politics contributed to 
the effect because one party was always wanting the support of the 
Roman Catholics while the other had it. ‘Thus its influence was 
magnified, but it included only one-tenth of the population. This 
portion was very noisy and strong in prisons (laughter) and pol- 
itics, but it was not proportionally strong in the religious life of 
the community.” As for the continental position of Catholicism, 
Dr. Hall’s statement reminds one of the English bishop’s remark 
of the old Roman pagans that “ at any rate they were not Papists.” 
If Catholicism has lost on the Continent, it is not because Protest- 
antism has gained. It rather has shared in the loss through the 
drifting of populations away from any kind of Christian and the- 
istic belief, through the influence of scientific and socialistic mate- 
rialism, For our part we cannot see how any Christian can re- 
gard that as a gain. With the Hodges of Princeton, elder and 
younger, we think the present situation of the whole Christian 
world should teach both Protestants and Roman Catholics the les- 
son of a kinder feeling and a more genuine charity. : 

When Dr. Hall speaks of the Roman Catholics of America as 
“very noisy and’ strong in prisons and politics,” we naturally 
think of his Roman Catholic countrymen, who constitute the bulk 
of that Church in America. We have not before us the figures of 
recent years, but in 1880 we looked into the prison reports of our 
own State to see how far the impression that the Irish constitute 
an unduly large share of the criminal class was justified. We 
found that the prisons of Pennsylvania contained nearly as many 
convicts of English as of Irish birth, although the English form a 
much smaller part of our population. Nor would it be natural to 
find it otherwise. There is no English-speaking community in 
the world,—not Scotland, not Vermont,—in which so few crimes 
against person, property, and chastity are committed as in Ire- 
land. This Rev. Charles F. Thwing proved by a comparison of 
statistics several years ago. The Irish in America bring with 
them their home characteristics. They are noisy by virtue of the 
lesson England has taught them that anything will be conceded 
to their turbulence and nothing to their quiet representations of 
wrongs. ‘They are excitable, being a people of the mercurial Cel- 
tic temperament; a glass of whiskey goes to their heads, and its 
use accounts for most of their appearances in police-courts 
charged with small offenses, such as the free use of the sbillelagh. 
But will our readers please to recall how many Irishmen they 
have known to be convicted of murder, arson, rape, robbery, or 
any of the graver offenses against society ? é 

Upon the question of what our Roman Catholic brethren 
count for in the religious life of the country we will not enter far- 
ther than to say that Dr. Hall is probably as ill fitted to form an 
opinion on that point as any man of great abilities and informa- 


tion could be. 
* * * 


Mr. Rosert LoviIs STEVENSON (‘ Popular Authors,” Scrib- 
ner’s for July) speaks slightingly of the popularity an author at- 
tains by notices of the press and by the notes and gossip of lit- 
erary journals. He says: “I have lost the illusion [of newspaper 
popularity.] Once I took the literary author at his own esteem ; 
I behold him now like one who addresses a mere parlor 
coterie, quite unknown to the great world outside the villa win- 
dows. At such pigmy reputations Reynolds, Cobb, or Mrs. South- 
worth can afford to smile.” He himself claims no such popularity 
as these writers are supposed to possess ; but surely it will be said 
by no one that he possesses the ear of ‘a mere parlor coterie” 
when we remember the successive editions of ‘Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde,” and that no less than 15,000 copies of ‘‘ The Black Ar- 
row” were issued as the first American edition of that turbulent 
tale, after it had already appeared as a serial in a newspaper syn- 


icate. 
dica Y a 


THE industrial importance to Americans of the Manchester 
Ship Canal, of which Mr. Leyland has just given ‘THE AMERICAN 
a graphic description, is shown in a recent special issue of a report 
by Consul Hale, at Manchester. Hitherto the immense purchases 
of American cotton, cereals, and oils, by Manchester dealers have 
been made from merchants of Liverpool, Hull and other ports. 
On the opening of the canal the shipper will be brought into 
direct contact with the spinners and dealers in food products, and 
an opportunity is offered to American traders to increase their 
English trade. Mr. Hale says the ship canal will affect the indus- 


trial interests of one-sixteenth the entire area of the United King- 
dom, (about 7,500 sq. m.), and of a population of 7,500,000. In 
close connection by railway or canal with the ship-canal will be 





151 industrial towns, of which over 100 have a population of more 
than 10,000. 
* * * 

WE commend an article in Macmillan’s for July to the atten- 
tion of those who talk about the blessings of national prosperity 
that an era of Free Trade has brought upon England. The wri- 
ter, Captain H. M. Hozier, speaks particularly of the present 
well-known distress of the agricultural classes. Tenants refuse 
to work farms even without rent. Not only in cereals but in pro- 
ducts perishable and costly in transport, such as eggs and poul- 
try, the English farmer is unable to compete with foreign pro- 
ducers. To remedy this the author makes a suggestion, but he 
makes it only after assuring English traders that it need not in- 
volve the slightest violation of the sacred principles of Free Trade, 
apprehending, perhaps, but we think not altogether with reason, 
that only with this stipulation will they consent to hear him. His 
proposal is as follows: 


“The money that is raised for custom dues in this country is not raised 
for purposes of protection but merely for purposes of revenue. There seems 
to be no reason why the revenue which is at present raised from tea or cof- 
fee should not be raised from oats or wheat. The idea that tea and coffee 
are luxuries and thus may be legitimately taxed like cigars or tobacco is 
now exploded. Tea and coffee are as much necessities of the every-day life 
of all classes as bread. To tax corn in lieu of tea might assist the agricul- 
tural interest and yet not be a protective tax.” 

* % * 

THE death at Manchester, England, on the 21st instant, of 
Prof. Henry Carvill Lewis, of Philadelphia, is a subject of general 
regret among those acquainted with his energy and industry in 
scientific research. Among the younger men few showed so 
many of the qualities that go to make intelligent investigation. 
In geology, his special branch, he had done excellent work, and 
he was on his way to the Scandanivian countries for an extended 
tour and study of glacial evidences, etc. Prof. Lewis was a mem- 
ber of the Faculty of Haverford College, and a graduate of the 
University and the Geological Survey. He had special skill in 
bringing geological science home to the understanding of the 
public. 

The death of Prof. Lewis is ascribed to blood poisoning 
caused by impure water. Nearly at the same time a prominent 
citizen, Major Roberts Vaux, died in this city, of typhoid fever, 
which is ascribed by some authorities to impure water here. 





REVIEWS. 

LEIBNITZ’s NEW EssAys CONCERNING THE HUMAN UNDERSTAND- 
ING. A Critical Exposition. By John Dewey, Ph. D., As- 
sistant Professor of Philosophy in the University of Michigan, 
and Professor (elect) of Mental and Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Minnesota. [Griggs’s Philosophical Classics: 
Vol. VII-| Pp. xvii. and 272.12mo. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs 
& Co. 

|B seen is altogether the most interesting figure among schol- 

ars of the generation before Voltaire. He was a many-sided 
man, who managed to escape the curse of futility, which clings to 
that quality in small men. He began his intellectual career by 
devouring a library in which writers of all ages and all types of 
opinion were equally accessible. He afterwards pursued the 
study of mathematics, mechanics, geology, chemistry, law, his- 
tory, philology, philosophy, and theology, and in every one of 
these, except chemistry, he achieved something eminently worth 
doing. In mathematics he divides with Newton the honor of 
discovering the Calculus. In geology he wrote the first treatise 
in which an attempt is made to treat the earth’s structural his- 
tory. In Comparative Philology his ‘‘ Collectanea Etymologica” 
is the first book. And so on. And in Philosophy he may be 
said to have been the most eminent critic of Locke, Bayle, and 

Spinoza in their own times, while his positive contributions to 

the science are of lasting worth. 

It is true that he was an unsystematic writer, but not a con- 
fused or unmethodical one. Method, not system, is his strong 
point. His early familiarity with all kinds of opinions, and his 
openness to see truth in all, led him into the habit of seeking for 
that which is true and positive in every body of teaching, while 
he generally found a man’s weakest place in his negations. This 
gave him a passion for reconciliation. This set him to try to 
bring Catholics and Protestants, Reformed and Lutheran, into the 
same communion, and led him to labor for the consolidation of 
all German interests in a new and closer confederations than the 
decrepit Empire furnished. The same thought gave tone to his 
philosophy. While Descartes and his school were using the new 
method of sceptical examination to break with the past philos- 
ophy, Leibnitz, who knew it far more intimately, employed him- 
self to show the worth of past thinking. He had read Plato and 
Aristotle, the Fathers, and the Scholastics. He had a good word 
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for Jacob Bbhme and Frederic Spee. He had learnt nearly as 
much of the great Jesuit Suarez as of Descartes, to whom his obli- 
gations were neither slight nor unacknowledged. And his own 
ideal was a philosophy in which justice should be done to all the 
great thinkers, and their negations discarded. 

His “ Nouveaux Essais,” not published until long after his death, 
have an especial interest for English readers, as an examination 
of John Locke’s famous work, ‘‘An Essay Concerning Human 
Understanding,” (1690.) (We observe that Professor Dewey, like 
nearly everybody else, misquotes this title.) Leibnitz had nota lofty 
opinion of Locke as a metaphysician. He thought him superfi- 
cial. He was himself too much of a German to appreciate the 
strong, practical side of Locke. He was justified, however, in 
having a poor opinion of a metaphysician who discountenanced 
the discussion of the proper subject of metaphysics—Being. But 
he saw that Locke had formulated the questions as to the nature 
and source of our knowledge, to which the age craved an answer. 
He found Locke’s attempted answer altogether inadequate. Sen- 
sationalism he could not away with. He thought Locke had 
made very easy work for himself in his famous refutation of the 
doctrine of innate ideas. To his famous dictum : “ Nihil in itellectun 
quod non fuit prius in sensu,” he appended a saving clause “ nisi in- 
tellectus ipse.”’ He thus struck at once the weak point of Locke’s 
innate theory and anticipated Kant. 

According to the method of the series, Prof. Dewey takes a sin- 
gle masterpiece by Leibnitz for disscussion. But he employs all 
his other works to cast light on this. The reader gets an ade- 
quate idea of the man, and of the whole range of his philosophic 
teaching. Aud no book of Leibnitz’s, not even his‘‘ Theodicée,” 
equals in interest or importance the ‘Nouveaux Essais.” They have 
less that is fantastic and more that is profound and suggestive, 
than any other of his works. It is true that Locke carried Eu- 
rope with him. His sensationalism was in the air. It became the 
prevailing position even of orthodox theology, in both Europe and 
America, and was not overthrown among us until the Coleridgean 
era that set in with Dr. James Marsh of Middlebury. But we 
now can see that Leibnitz was the profounder thinker of the two, 
the man in whom the modern age began to dawn. 

Professor Dewey’s exposition is clear, close, and painstaking, 
and his book is up to the high level of the whole series. 





THE Srory OF THE NATIONS. XIX: THE StToRyY oF TURKEY. 
By Stanley Lane Poole, assisted by E. J. W. Gibb and Arthur 
Gilman. Pp. xix. and 373. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
The historian of Turkey, as Mr. Lane-Poole admits, is at an es- 

pecial disadvantage as regards access to the sources. The abund- 
ant Christian literature about the Turks, which grew up in the 
age when they were the chief danger to European civilization, and 
whose results Knollys gathered into his ‘‘ Historie of the Turkes” 
(1610), was written from an external point of view and needs to 
be corrected at every step from native annalists. Those annalists 
are numerous enough, and quite as trustworthy as are Oriental 
historians generally. The magnitude of Turkish literature may be 
estimated from the fact that Von Hammer-Purgstall, in his “* His- 
tory of Ottoman Poetry,” enumerates 2,200 poets of that branch 
of the Turkish race alone; and yet it is not they but the Seljuks 
who have the great Turkish poets like Jami and Jellaleddin Rumi. 
But very few scholars have the key to this literature. It involves 
not only a knowledge of the language, but a life spent in research 
among the manuscripts, as very little of it has been printed. In 
fact, Von Hammer-Purgstall himself is the only Christian scholar 
who has complied with these hard conditions; his dry and labori- 
ous ‘ History of the Ottoman Empire ” is the book out of which 
our histories of Turkey have been written. Now this German 
dry-as-dust did a great deal more work in his lifetime than any- 
body can do with care and accuracy; and his book lies under 
worse suspicion than dulness. But in a brief book like this, the 
broad outline of Turkish history can be given without trenching 
on any ground of uncertainty. And Mr. Lane-Poole’s,long familiar- 
ity with Oriental topics, although he is no Turkish scholar, makes 
him about as good a writer as could be had for the work. 

It is not the Turks as a whole, nor even all the Turks who 
came Westward and influenced the history of Christendom, that 
are described here. The Seljuks, who contributed so much to 
the overthrow of the Caliphate of Bagdad, and whose religions 
and literary history is far more interesting than that of the Otto- 
mans, are dismissed in a couple of pages. It is the Ottoman 
Turks, who took their place as the scourge of Eastern Christen- 
dom, suffered a temporary check from Timur the Tartar, but 
succeeded in conquering the Balkan Peninsula, were repulsed by 
besieged Vienna, drove the Hospitallers from Rhodes and pursued 
them to Malta, and suffered the great defeat at Lepanto, which 
began their decline, and now constitute the most difficult problem 
of European diplomacy. The history is not a pleasant one,—a 
tale of bloody conquest, ruthless oppression, incessant wars. The 





Turk distinctly stands below the Saracen, and in his application 
of it Islam is a harder and less merciful creed than with the 
Prophet’s own countrymen. The redeeming feature of the story 
is found in men like Hunyadi Janos, Nicholas Zrinyi, John So- 
bieski, and George Castriot, who stood in the breach against the 
incoming flood of Ottoman arms and barbarism. In contrast to 
such men even Soleyman the Magnificent is seen to be a man of 
inferior mould,—‘ his whole ambition pent within a sword’s 
sweep.” 

At the close of the history Mr. Lane-Poole steers carefully be- 
tween the two parties into which England is divided on the Turk- 
ish question. In his anxiety to be impartial, he manages in one place 
at least to be inaccurate. He writes of the Bulgarian uprising 
that “some terrible deeds were perpetrated by the Turkish sol- 
diery in suppressing the revolt. Exaggerated as they were by 
the newspapers, the Bulgarian atrocities at Batak were bad 
enough to rouse a tempest of righteous indignation in Englaud, 
even without the adroit aid of an inflammatory pamphlet written 
by Mr. Gladstone.” Would anybody learn from this that it was 
neither the reports of newspaper correspondents, nor Mr. Glad- 
stone’s pamphlet, but the official report of Mr. Eugene Schuyler, 
the American consul-general in Turkey, which raised the storm 
in England? It was he who laid bare the atrocities of “ the un- 


‘speakable Turk” by a plain and unvvarnished narrative of facts, 


and this it was, reproduced without any exaggeration in the Lib- 
eral newspapers, and emphasized in Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet, 
which did the work. We are sorry to see thisand other evidences 
of Gladstonophobia in a Look to which American readers are likely 
to go for information on a living question. 

The book has good maps, and many quaint pictures drawn 
from sixteenth century sources. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 
ADAM GREVILLE’S “ Perdue,” (New York : W. R. Jenkins), 
must have been expressly composed for the “ jeune fille” 
portion of the French reading public, for it is abundantly sweet- 
ened with those sentimental virtues which are supposed to be 
sufficient mental food for that innocent class of the community, 
in compensation for being denied the highly seasoned and some- 
times nauseous compounds which so many French writers present 
as ‘real life.” In books of this type good and evil are always 
happily distinct, and all the problems of life are successfully solved 
on heroic principles. Itis to this tune that all the little puppets 
dance in “ Perdue,” for none of the characters are anything but 
lay-figures set in motion, from the precociously perfect little her- 
oine to the paste-board prig of a lover with whom she is finally 
rewarded, and whom Anglo-Saxon taste rejects as an odious im- 
possibility. Though ‘ Perdue” is entirely free from any charge 
of a doubtful morality, such as has been made against some of 
Madame Gréville’s works, and is in fact, a very harmless, foolish 
little tale, it is marked by the flimsiness and sentimentality of her 
other books, and is only made readable by a certain fluency and 
ease of expression, and a moderate vivacity of narrative which 
the author possesses, without any delicate charm of style. But 
there is a false note in all her books—that of misrepresenting 
without idealizing real life, so that, even in a tale of virtue like 
this, the moral value is not much more substantial than the liter- 
ary merit. 

One of the best books of the Every Man His Own Lawyer 
type that has come under our notice is Mr. Edgar A. Spencer’s 
“Hints From a Lawyer.” (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons). 
The book is a simple statement and explanation of the laws at 
present in force in all the States regarding the care of property, 
the investment of money, and the transaction of business gener- 
ally. The drift of its advice is that clergymen, physicians, liter- 
ary men, single women, and young men should manage their own 
affairs with an insistance on their rights that comes from a knowl- 
edge of the law, and only when necessary they should consult 
some honorable and experienced lawyer. The author says, per- 
haps with justice, that the idea that nothing can be successfully 
done in legal procedure without resort to tricks and quibbles has 
gone far to make young lawyers seek to excel in that line, and to 
become what is called a smart or brilliant lawyer rather than an 
honest one. 





AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


le lively novel just issued anonymously from the press of the 
J. B. Lippincott Company, with the title “ From 18 to 20,” 
is ascribed to the authorship of a young lady of Philadelphia, 
Miss Bessie Sellers, daughter of David W. Sellers, Esq., well 
known as a leader of the Philadelphia Bar. 
What is announced as an “esoteric’’ series—a collection of 
reprints of old books dealing with astrology, alchemy, free ma- 
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sonry, magic, and Rosicrucian mysticism—is coming out in Lon- 
don. Redway is the publisher. 

“The Works of George Peele” in two volumes, edited by A. 
H. Bullen, is the latest addition made by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. to the ‘‘ English Dramatists” series. Other recent issues of 
the same firm are “A Treatise on Liens,’ by Leonard A. Jones, 
and a popular edition of Maria S. Cummins’s ‘‘ The Lamplighter.” 

Mr. Henry Edwards Watts has brought out through Quaritch, 
the London publisher, a new translation of ‘‘ Don Quixote,” with 
original and selected notes, and a new life of Cervantes. The 
whole work is to be completed in five volumes, of which the first 
two have just been published. The edition is limited. 

Mr. John C. Rolfe, son of Prof. Wm. J. Rolfe, is the editor of 
an edition of Macaulay’s ‘ Lays of Ancient Rome” in the Har- 
per’s series of “Ancient Classics.”” The son isa teacher in the 
Hughes High School at Cincinnati. : 

A report from Tennessee states that book dealers who have 
sold copies of works by Emile Zola have been arrested and tried 
for selling indecent literature. 

Halévy’s “L’ Abbé Constantin,” translated and finely illus- 
trated, is among the recent announcements of Dodd, Mead & Co. 
The edition is limited to 500 copies. 

The second volume of the new edition of “‘Chambers’s En- 
eyclopedia” will contain articles on Burns, by Andrew Lang ; 
Byron, by George Saintsbury ; Bunyan, by Rev. John Brown. 

Geo. Routledge & Sons have recently issued Daudet’s ‘* Trente 
Ans de Paris” in the same artistic form as ‘“ Tartarin of Taras- 
con” and “ Tartarin on the Alps ” were issued by them last year. 
The translation is by Laura Ensor, and the illustrations by Bieler, 
Montégut, Myrbach, Picard, and Rossi. 

The Incorporated Society of Authors invited Mr. J. R. Lo- 
well, and other American authors then in England, to a dinner 
on July 25, in recognition of their persevering efforts on behalf of 
international copyright. 

Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s new religious romance “ Robert Els- 
mere ” has reached a seventh edition in London, and will be is- 
sued immediately in cheap form by Macmillan & Co. in this coun- 
try. 

A fourth edition of Margaret Deland’s novel, ‘John Ward, 
Preacher,” has just been issued. The London Athenxum says 
that it is refreshing to meet with a novel which shows such real 
abilitiy, and one written with such workmanlike care and preci- 
sion throughout. 

Mr. Browning’s letter, in which he said “I can’t bring myself 
to write for periodicals. . I have steadfastly refused this 
kind of thing from first to last,” led someone to investigate the 
subject. This person found that Mr. Browning had made seven 
contributions to Hood’s Magazine (1844-45) and one to Cornhill 
(1871). Mr. Browning now writes another letter in which he says 
he wrote for Hood’s to assist the editor, who was “ disabled and 
dying,” and for Cornhill to contribute to the necessities of starving 
Paris, and that when he wrote his former letter, these cases did 
not fall under his meaning in “ writing for periodicals.” The ex- 
planation is ample. 

A column of personal and social chat in the Philadelphia 
Press contains the following paragraph:. ‘“‘ Young people with lit- 
erary aspirations,” said Richard Watson Gilder, the editor of the 
Century, the other day, “‘ have some very absurd ideas about the 
prejudice editors of magazines are supposed to have against be- 
ginners or unknown writers. As a matter of fact we are always 
on the lookout for a really good piece of work from any source. 
Two years ago, a young woman, a teacher in a Massachusetts 
school, began sending us verses. There was something good in 
everything she sent and something rough or uneven as well, 
which just prevented our being able to accept it. We became 
very much interested in her, however, and one day when a per- 
fect gem of poetey came to us from her there was a general rer 
joicing. It began with this line, ‘Perchance, I’ll sing my song to- 


’ day,’ and the idea was that as the writer awoke in the morning 


she thought perhaps on this day I will do the work that I am to 
do in this world. The thought was an invigorating one. Any 
man might say perhaps on this day I will win my battle, paint my 
great picture, or do whatever the deed may be by which I will be 
remembered and which will be my excuse for having existed. We 
sent her, by general consent, a check for a much larger amount 
than we were in the habit of giving. We received it by return 
mail with the brief information that while the girl had been writ- 
ing the poem we so much liked she had been very ill, and on the 
day she sent it she had died. But she had sung her song.” 

Mrs Burnett, R. L. Stevenson, H. H. Boyesen, and H. C. 
Bunner are represented in the ‘ Yellow Cover Series,” to be 
issued during the summer by Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 





The late Matthew Arnold’s famous phrase “sweetness and 
light ”’ did not originate with him. It is found in Swift’s “ Battle 
of the Books,’”’ and the same combination of idea occurs in the 
writings of Philo Judaeus. 

Chas. Scribner’s Sons have in preparation a new book by the 
author of ‘How to be Happy Though Married.” It bears the 
title “‘ The Five Talents of Women.” 

Volume II. of Thomas Stevens’s “Around the World on a 
Bicycle,” announced some time ago, has been postponed by the 
Scribners until fall. The first volume was noticed in THE AMERI- 
CAN (Vol. XIV., No. 359). 

The Indian Rights Association have published a lengthy re- 
port describing a visit made by Prof. C. C. Painter during the 
spring and summer of 1887 to the Indian agencies in Indian Terri- 
tory and southern California. The Fifth Annual Report of the 
Association has also been recently issued. 

The Pope Loan Museum at Twickenham will be opened July 
31. Many interesting objects have been promised; among them 
are three portraits of Pope from the Royal Library at Windsor, 
by permission of the Queen ; the bust of Pope, by Roubillac, from 


‘Mr. John Murray; a portrait of Pope, as well as engravings and 


autographs, from Mr. Alfred Morrison ; four volumes of libels up- 
on Pope, collected, bound, and annotated by the poet, from Mr. 
W. J. Courthope; the cast from the skull of Pope, from Mr. W. 
Beard. Mr. Austin Dobson, Mr. E. Gosse, Mr. Alfred Austin, 
Colonel F. Grant, and Mr. J. Eliot Hodgkin will contribute books, 
autographs, and prints. 

An illustrated edition in quarto of E. E. Hale’s “The Man 
Without a Country,” the illustrations by F. T. Merrill, will be 
issued by Roberts Brothers in the autumn. 

Rev. Edward Payson Roe, the novelist, died suddenly at 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, on July 19. In his death the country loses 
a popular and prolific novelist, whose writings were wholesome 
and interesting to the “average reader.” He was born in Wind- 
sor, N. Y., in 1838, and studied for the ministry. He was made 
chaplain of the Second New York regiment in 1862, later being 
appointed chaplain of one of the Fortress Monroe hospitals by 
President Lincoln. His first important venture as an author was 
inspired by the great Chicago fire, and was the novel, “ Barriers 
Burned Away.” This book quickly attained a wide circulation. 
Other works of fiction followed in rapid succession, some of 
them superior in literary quality to ‘‘ Barriers Burned Away,” 
but none more popular. ‘ He Fell in Love with His Wife” was 
among the most popular of his later works. ‘‘ Miss Lou” is his 
last work, and it is now in the hands of the publisher. It was 
completed, it is said, only a few days before the author’s death. 
Mr. Roe attained some celebrity in other fields than novel writ- 
ing, having contributed a series of articles on small-fruit growing 
under the titie of ‘‘The Home Acre,” to Harper’s Magazine. 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


i i is unfortunate for the Popular Science Monthly that it can- 

not restrain its emotional impulses, and confine itself to its 
legitimate field. The leading paper in the August issue is one en- 
titled ‘‘ The Octroi at Issoire : a City Made Rich by Taxation,” 
it being one more attempt by a college professor (D. S. Jordan, ot 
the University of Indiana), to show his wit on the subject of Pro- 
tection, and to prove that a country can make itself prosperous by 
buying all it needs “‘ cheap” of other countries. It certainly can 
not be alleged that this is Science, and we do not believe that itis 
popular. 

The August number of The Forum, completing its fifth vol- 
ume, contains several striking and important contributions. 
Among these are Edward Atkinson’s paper, ‘‘ Must Humanity 
Starve at Last ?’’ in which he discusses the possibilities of build- 
ing up a distinctly American social science; George W. Cable’s 
open letter to the Freedmen, advising them to claim and exercise 
their rights of citizenship, at whatever cost ; and Judge Kelloy’s 
“Sources of National Thrift,” in which, among other things, he 
points out that of the eight men who fiamed the Mills bill, five 
had taken the oath to support the Constitution of the Southern 
Confederacy, which prohibited the laying of ‘‘ any duties or taxes 
on importations from foreign nations, to promote or foster any 
branch of industry.” The leading article is by U. S. Judge James 
M. Love, of Iowa, on “The Trial of Popular Government,” in 
which he presents an analysis of the British and American Gov- 
ernments and shows that we have a much better system of checks 
against the evils of party prejudice and popular whim than the 
English. 

The Forum announces that a new feature introduced by the 
September number will be an article of literary criticism of the 
most important recent books. 
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‘“‘ Decebal’s Daughter,” a romantic tale by the Queen of Rou- 
mania, is concluded in Woman’s World for August. Illustrated 
articles on “ A Lady of Egypt,” and “Some Irish Industries,” and 
one by Mrs. Oscar Wilde on “ Children’s Dress in this Century ” 
also appear. (London and New York: Cassell & Co.) 


Mrs. Lamb’s Magazine of American History for August, has an 
illustrated article, by Rev. Dr. I. S. Hartley, on Roscoe Conkling, 
with a portrait, and several views of the Conkling home, at Utica. 
Mr. Hartley, as may be presumed, presents a very favorable es- 
timate of the dead man. Mrs. Lamb, herself, has in this number 
a brief chatty paper, “About Philadelphia in 1750,” concerning 
which one might readily offer some criticism. The fracas in the 
German Reformed Church, referred to, (p. 106), was but an insig- 
nificant episode in a larger and quite interesting contest, which 
may be better understood by reading Dr. Mann’s excellent biog- 
raphy of Father Muhlenberg. And the story related (p. 107) 
about James Otis, and his sharp electioneering, refers, of course, 
to Boston: as printed, the incautious reader might think it a 
Philadelphia incident. 








ART NOTES. 


[ is time for the artists, as wellas other possible contributors, 
to be making up their minds respecting the International Ex- 
position to be held in Paris in 1889. Our government has 
promptly responded to the invitation sent by our sister republic ; 
has appointed a commission and has made a small appropriation 
toward the cost of a creditable official representation. General 
Franklin, the Chief Commissioner, has opened an office in New 
York, and should be prepared by this time to furnish any required 
information. The Commission at the outset has been planning 
its work according to the small amount of means furnished by 
Congress, and the Commissioners’ one clerk has been overwhelmed 
by the avalanche of correspondence pouring into the office, but it 
is being made manifest that to represent sixty millions of people 
is a big job, and an adequate force will doubtless be provided to 
answer questions at least. ' 

The American artists in Paris are fully awake to the impor- 
tance of the occasion, and have organized a general committee 
with power to appoint sub-committees, to promote the best ivter- 
ests of American Art at the Exposition. The officers of the 
general committee are Frederick A. Bridgeman, D. Ridgway 
Knight, Alexander Harrison, and George Hitchcock. This com- 
mittee has no access to the Congressional appropriation but it is 
going to work on a much broader scale and is already accomplish- 
ing much more in the way of practical preparation than the offi- 
cial commission. Our artists owe a great deal to France, and 
they propose to show that they have an appreciative sense of 
their obligations by cordially doing all in their power to make an 
attractive and creditable display at the Exposition. 

In order to raise funds required for the work of the commit- 
tee, it is proposed to issue by subscription a volume of photo-en- 
gravings from pictures representing the best current work of 
American painters in Paris. The suggestion is that two editions 
shall be issued, one very costly, and another at a more popular 

price. A number of subscribers will pay in cash at once, as soon 
as the issue of the volume is assured, so that a fund may be pro- 
vided for the committee’s immediate use. 

The Artists’ Fund Society, of New York, decided last year to 
abandon the custom of holding an annual exhibition and sale for 
the benefit of the Society’s guaranty fund. In accordance with 
the request of a majority of the members, the Society now an- 
nounces that one more attempt will be made this fall to revive 
the interest formerly shown by the public in this undertaking. It 
is promised that the members will each contribute new works of 
value, making a thoroughly meritorious collection, that the exhi- 
bition shall be suitably displayed and made attractive to lovers of 
art, and that the Society will spare no effort to make the sale at- 
tractive and important. 

It is announced that the collection of pictures and other 
works contributed by artists for the benefit of the widow of the 
late F. O. C. Darley, will be placed ou exhibition and sale concur- 
rently with the above. A good rule in business is to do one thing 
at a time, and, in view of this rule, the expediency of making the 
. appeal to the public for these two objects at once may be reason- 
ably questioned. However, the Darley Fund, and the general Art- 
ists’ Fund may be considered as near enough alike to be united 
on this occasion. The dual exhibition will probably be one of the 
earliest of the coming season. 

Complaint has been made that the exhibitions of etchings are 
in danger of degenerating into displays of what may be termed 
commercial plates, similar to the shows in the shop-windows of 
the print dealers. As a measure intended to counteract this com- 
mercial tendency, the officials of the New York Etching Club an- 





nounce that hereafter the size of plates to be entered for their ex- 
hibitions will be so limited as to exclude the big, manufactured 
reproductions that have become so much a staple of the print 
trade. Furthermore, no plates will be received from publishers. 
The exhibitions will be confined strictly to the purpose first in- 
tended, namely, the representation of original work with the 
needle, contributed by the authors thereof. 


Mr. Herman Simon is again at Dingman’s Ferry this season. 
The little community of artists and art students gathering there 
in August is likely to be larger this year than ever before. In that 
picturesque locality, with scenic attractions inviting the attention 
at every step, it is difficult to resist the example and solicitations 
of the idlers whose only object is to enjoy their summer holiday, 
but the students who join Mr. Simon must be content with down- 
right hard work for their portion. He is an earnest toiler, and 
those who are not like-minded find themselves out of place in his 
company. There should be good results to show this fall from the 
studies made about the headwaters of the Delaware this summer. 


Miss Ida Waugh’s portrait of William W. Haly has been ten- 
dered to the Law Association of Philadelphia by Mrs. Haly, 
through Hon. Craig Biddle. Mr. Biddle says: 

“As the portrait of a man who was not only an honor to our profession, 
but an honor to our race, I think it well merits a place upon the walls of 
your institution.” 

The field of Gettysburg battle is beginning to look very much 
like a cemetery, according to current newspaper correspondence, 
the number and variety of monuments having increased this sum- 
mer at a very rapid rate. These memorials are nearly all pro- 
ducts of the stone-cutters’ industry and many of them are pretty 
poor examples of this class of work; but there is at least one 
statue, to be presently erected, which is distinguished as sculpture 
of the highest rank. This is the bronze portrait statue of General 
G. K. Warren, by Paul Gerhardt, of Hartford. It is a standing 
figure, of heroic size, representing the General in an easy but 
dignified pose, looking forward with earnest attention at a move- 
ment of troops. It isan animated and spirited work, worthy of 
the sculptor of the Nathan Hale statue of the Connecticut capi- 
tal. It will be located on Little Round Top, and will be unveiled 
August 8th. 





SCIENCE NOTES. 


igo San Francisco Alta printed recently some extracts from a 

private letter written to a gentleman of that city by Prof. 
Holden, director of the Lick Observatory, in which is given an 
interesting account of the work done and doing there, and the 
prospects of usefalness which the institution has developed. The 
constructive period is hardly over as yet, for although the obser- 
votory was announced as finished some months ago, there have 
been various small alterations and additions to make which have 
kept workmen steadily in the building, and, of course, hindered 
the progress of work. Nevertheless, work has commenced in 
earnest, and much has already been done. Railways are furnished 
with accurate time regularly from the Observatory—a work of 
great value in itself. Prof. Schaeberle, who came from Ann 
Arbor to the Lick Observatory, is working steadily away at his 
task of determining with the utmost possible precision the posi- 
tion of the fundamental stars. An addition has recently been 
made to the force of the Observatory which will enable one of 
the astronomers to devote his time to spectroscopy, from which, 
with the magnificent instrument at command, important results 
are hoped. Mr. Barnard has been observing comets and nebule 
with the 12-inch equatorial, and has attained results which demon- 
strate the great advantage of the position of the Lick Observatory 
in respect of the great clearness of the atmosphere, as he was able 
to detect’ with the 12-inch glass nebulz which were net visible to 
Prof. Swift, of Rochester, through his fine 16-inch objective. 
When the great telescope is used under such advantageous condi- 
tions, the results are marvellous. A series of observations has been 
made on the moons of Mars when they were only one-sixth as 
bright as at the time of their discovery with the great Washington 
telescope, and Olbers’ comet has been followed several weeks af- 
ter it had become invisible elsewhere. On almost everything in 
the heavens which shows a disc the telescope reveals a wealth of 
new detail. There has not yet been time enough devoted to the 
study of such detail to give any notable results as yet, but that 
such results will be forthcoming seems certain. 


A curious affection to which the workmen around the electric 
furnace at Creusot, France, are subject, has been engaging the at- 
tention of the Paris Surgical Society. The men suffer greatly 
from the effects of the intense light, which exceeds a hundred 
thousand candle power. After one or two hours the workers 
have a painful sensation in the throat, face, and temples, while 
the skin becomes copper red in hue, and an eye irritation lasts 48 
hours, the discharge of tears being copious. After five days the 
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skin peels off. All these effects are produced by light alone, 
no heat being felt. Dark-colored glass mitigates the effects some- 
what, but does not entirely prevent them. 

The cost of running street railways by the electric storage 
system, as shown by the statistics of the Fourth avenue line in 
New York, shows quite a decided advantage over both horse and 
cable locomotion. Calling the cost in the case of the storage bat- 
tery system 1, the relative cost of the items for the three was as 


follows: 
Electric. Horse. Cable. 








Cost of cars, . 1 54 81 
Motive power, . . . 1 1.45 1.06 
Construction of roadway, . 1 53 2.09 
Depreciation and repairs, . ‘ : 1 1.47 2.04 
Operating expenses (including wages), 1 3.38 1.71 

Total, . : ; A ; 5 7.37 7.71 

Average, . ° 1 1.47 1.55 


It will be seen that while the first cost of cars is greater by 
the electric storage system than either of the others, it saves 
greatly over its rivals in other items—especially those of construc- 
tion of roadway in the case of the cable road, and operating ex- 
penses in the case of the horse-cars. 

There has been a good deal of discussion lately in railroad 
circles in reference to the time when the railroads of this country 
began burning coal instead of wood in their locomotives. Inves- 
tigation shows that the New York Central initiated this move- 
ment in 1858. In that year six locomotives were run between 
New York and Poughkeepsie, using coal for generating motive 
power, and two between Poughkeepsie and Albany burned coal. 
‘The superintendent at that time, Mr. A. F. Smith, reported that 
it cost but one-fourth as much to drive the trains by coal as it did 
to drive them by wood combustion. His investigation showed 
that by a train of 21 freight cars in making a trip from Pough- 
keepsie to New York and back again, a distance of 144 miles, 63 
cords of pine wood, costing $40.15 were consumed, while to make 
the same trip with a coal burning locomotive only 4,193 pounds of 
coal were consumed, costing $10.48, and that it required only 
$9.04 worth of coal to drive an express train from New York to 
Poughkeepsie and back again. When these facts were verified 
the wood burning engines had to go. 

An interesting report recently made by Dr. J. J. Kinyown, of 
the Marine Hospital Service, gives the results of experiments 
made at the quarantine station below New Orleans regarding 
methods of destroying disease germs. Drenching with bi-chloride 
of mercury was found ineffectual, and the use of sulphur-dioxide 
did not destroy more than twenty-two per cent. of the micro-or- 
ganisms. The most satisfactory results were obtained from the 
use of dry and moist heat. ‘To secure absolute protection Dr. Kin- 
yown recommends, first, fumigation with sulphur ; second, appli- 
cation of bi-chloride of mercury in aspray by means of steam. 
When exposed to heat from 80°-100° C., the germs were with few 
exceptions destroyed. 

A recent number of Science gives a summary of some lectures 
by Prof. Oliver J. Lodge before the London Society of Arts on the 
“Protection of Buildings from Lightning.” Prof. Lodge points 
out the fact that lightning-conductors are notoriously inadequate 
to purposes of protection; and this he believes is because two el- 
ements of an electric discharge have not been taken into consid- 
eration. There are electrical inertia, or self-induction, which is a 
serious obstacle to the passage of the current. This is to be sup- 
pressed by making the conductor in ribbon-form or in the form of 
detached wires. Iron is found to be superior to copper for rod 
construction. The second difficulty is the tendency to side-flash 
due to insufficient capacity in the conductor. This can be ob- 
viated, Prof. Lodge thinks, by expansion of the conductor by con- 
nection with lead roofs, metal gutters, collars of metal about the 
chimneys, etc., and by numerous connections with the ground. 


The Educational News, Dr. Raub’s journal, has this to say on 
the spelling question: ‘‘The late experiments by Supt. J. M. 
Greenwood and others in the West, in determining the vocabulary 
of very young children, is a sad blow to the pet theory that chil- 
dren ought to learn all their spelling from the reading-book. 
Supt. Greenwood’s experience has led others to observe, and ac- 
tual experiment proves that children at the age of six use from 
1,200 to 1,800 words instead of 200 to 300, as we have been so often 
informed by the anti spelling-book crusaders. There are few in- 
telligent children who at the age of thirteen do not know the 
meaning of 3,000 to 4,000 words. We have tested the matter by 
reading from a speller over 10,000 words to a child of thirteen, 
who showed that she knew the actual meaning of over 5,000 of 
the words she met, and yet we are told by the crusaders that it is 
necessary to learn the spelling of only about 2,000 words. Pray, 
who shall select these? ‘This 2,000-word argument has been a fa- 





vorite with institute lecturers, but it needs only a pin-point of ex- 
perience to puncture it and destroy all its substance.” 

Mr. Douglas Archibald, of the Royal Meteorological Society, 
has invented a kite-balloon for purposes of observation. It is 
known that captive balloons are available, on an average, during 
only one-third of the year on account of their extreme sensitive- 
ness to the action of the wind. Mr. Archibald meets this difficulty 
by attaching to the balloon a kite made of silk and stretched 
on bamboo rods and in proportion to the size of the balloon. This 
device gives steadiness to the observation car, adds greatly to the 
lifting power of the balloon,—thus economizing gas,—and renders 
it possible to fly balloons during 330 days of the year as against 
100 days without the kite. ‘The same inventor is now organizing 
a system of kites which will in twenty minutes raise a man suffi- 
ciently high to make an observation of the enemy with the wind 
— 20 to 35 miles an hour, when no balloon could possibly be 
used. 








ENCOURAGEMENT TO AMERICAN STEAMSHIP LINES. 


fextrects from the Speech of Hon. Nelson Dingley, of Maine, in U. S. Congress, 
uly 
a me to say that there are three elements in the revenue of every 
steamship line which maintains itself: first, the compensation re- 
ceived for the transportation of freight; second, the compensation received 
for the transportation of passengers; and third, the compensation received 
for the transportation of mails. Now, the American lines of American 
steamships running to South and Central America cannot be maintained 
with simply the receipts for the transportation of passengers and the trans- 
portation of freight. 

The routes are long, and at present the revenue from these sources is 
inadequate to maintain these lines. The American-Brazilian line, for ex- 
ample, has been struggling along with its revenues from passengers and 
freight and $80,000 a year from Brazil for the transportation of her mails, 
and scarcely paying its bills, not paying last year a single cent of profit to 
the owners. Unquestionably if the Government of the United States can 
not afford to pay something more for the transportation of her mails the 
American-Brazilian line must be withdrawn before long, and a British line 
would ultimately take its place. That is the situation which confronts us 
in this matter. In determining what is fair mail pay we must take into con- 
sideration what are the receipts of the vessels for the transportation of 
passengers and freight, and must supplement that with a sufficient amount, 
reasonable in itself, not going beyond the amount that is provided in this 
bill, namely, four times the sea and inland postage, which would give the 
Brazilian line only $55,000. That is all that is provided for by the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BINGHAM]. Even though 
the Postmaster-General should give the Brazilian line the utmost sum pro- 
vided by this bill, it would bo only $55,000 instead of $10,800 at present. 

Now, I am sure gentlemen will see that $55,000, the extent to which 
the Postmaster-General can pay under this provision, is low mail transpor- 
tation, and lower than we are paying coastwise steamers for their service. 

Mr. BLount. Will the gentleman please tell us where he gets his fi- 
nancial information as to the condition of the Brazil line? 

Mr. DINGLEY. I have to take it from the statements that the owners 
of the line have put forth. Of course I do not know anything about it per- 
sonally, but I think the gentleman will find the statement correct. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Have you any information as to the divi- 
dends of the Pacific Mail line or the Brazil line? 

Mr. DINGLEY. I have noticed in the papers that the Pacific Mail paid 
5 per cent. last year, but I understand from other statements which I have 
seen that they have not been able to make any dividend this year. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The stock is quoted in the market at 34, the par being 
100, and it pays no dividend. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Now, Mr. Speaker, I should be pleased to be interrupted 
to any reasonable extent, but gentlemen will bear in mind that there are 
other members who desire to speak, and I must not trench upon their 
time. 

Ihave no doubt that British steamship lines would cheerfully enter 
into a contract to carry our South American and China and Australian 
mails without compensation if we would withdraw our steamships running 
to those countries. Indeed, within the past year the governments of Can- 
ada and Great Britain, notwithstanding our Pacific line furnished them 
ample mail facilities, have voted a subsidy of $300,000 per annum to estab- 
lish and maintain a British steamship line running from. British Columbia 
to China and Japan and touching at San Francisco, with the almost openly 
avowed purpose of driving off the American line from San Francisco, crip- 
pling our growing trade with the East, and strengthening the naval and 
military power of Canada as a check on the United States. I think there is 
no doubt that Great Britain and Canada would be glad to carry our China 
and Japan mails gratuitously, on the condition that the American line be 
withdrawn. Why not, if it makes no difference whether our mails and 
commerce are carried by foreign or American vessels? 

It may be said—it has been said—that we now give American steam- 
ships three and a half times as much for carrying letters, and nearly twice 
as much for carrying papers outside of our trans-Atlantic mails, as we give 
foreign steamers, and that this is ample. It is true that we do give Ameri- 
can steamships about 5 cents each for transporting letters without regard 
to distance, and foreign steamships about 14 cents. But this difference of 
compensation, computed on the basis of letters and papers carried, amounts 
to very little on the lines outside of the great trans-Atlantic routes, where 
the mails are large. Indeed, it works to the advantage of the foreign lines 
which control the latter routes. On this basis last year the British Cunard 
line received 65 cents per mile one way for transporting our mails, while 
the American-Brazilian line received but 14 cents. On the steamship routes 
of.this continent and on the Pacific the mails are comparatively small, the 
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distance to be steamed great, and the compensation even at 5 cents per let- 
ter, almost nothing. What consolation is it to the American steamship line 
running from New York to Brazil, a distance of 5,500 miles, to be told that 
the $10,804 per annum, or the $750 per trip, which they receive for carry- 
ing the United States mail is made up at the rate of sea and inland postage, 
or 5 cents per letter, while a British line would receive only sea postage, or 
1} cents per letter, or less than $3,000 per annum ? 

Mr. Speaker, it is simply shameful—and I measure my words when I 
say it—it is shameful that this great government of sixty-two millions of 
people, rich, powerful, and rightfully seeking to strengthen its prestige on 
the ocean as well as on the land, should maintain a basis of compensation 
to American steamships for carrying our mails which works out such re- 
sults as I have referred to. It ought to be evident to every candid mind 
that the basis of sea and inland postage on letters carried, without regard 
to distance, as a measure of compensation is wrong, and is doing American 
steamers a grave injustice; for it costs a vessel little more to carry two 
bundred sacks of mail matter than it does ten sacks. We do not compen- 
ates our internal mail transportation on the sole basis of weight of mail. We 
do not compensate even the steamers carrying our river and coast mails 
solely on the basis of number of letters or weight of mail, but on the 
length of the route also. Why should not we deal on the same terms with 
our citizens who are endeavoring to maintain American prestige on the 
ocean in the face of open and overwhelming foreign competition, and pro- 
vide for increased compensation for transportation of our foreign mails by 
American steamships where the routes are long and the mail light? 

The Post-Office Department in the last year that the report of the 
Postmaster-General gave the compensation, paid the American coastwise 
steamers which convey our mails between Port Townsend and Tacoma 
$29,700. The distance traveled one way was a little over 28,000 miles per 
annum, or $1 per mile. Nobody ever complained that this was unjust 
‘** subsidy.” . : : 

Yet when the New York and Brazilian line asks to have the miserable 
pittance of 14 cents per mile which it receives increased to 56 cents per 
mile one way, or $55,000 per annum, all that would be allowed by the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, the modest re- 
quest is met with the cry of ‘‘subsidy.” - 

The Post-Office Department paid a few years ago, and I presume it is 
doing the same now, and doing it properly, $18,000 to the small steamers 
running between Baltimore and Norfolk for carrying the mail, but really 
more for commercial purposes, as there is a better mail service by rail. 

I ask gentlemen also to note the fact that the Post-Office Department, 
by special enactment, has been able to give the Tampa and Havana steam- 
ship line $54,000 per annum for transporting our mails semi-weekly or tri- 
weekly a distance of 366 miles, and no one objects or regards it as ‘‘ subsi- 
dy.” Why should similar compensation to our Brazilian line for trausport- 
ing our mails 5,500 miles be denounced as “subsidy ?”” Will the gentleman 
from Georgia inform the House ? : phe A 

Mr. Speaker, I appeal to the House, not to give subsidies as the 
European governments do, to establish and maintain steamship lines con- 
necting with all parts of the world, but such fair compensation as will 
secure the establishment and maintenance of American steamship lines to 
the leading countries of Central and South America. Fair compensation is 
not “subsidy ” in the sense in which that word is being used in this House 
to deter gentlemen from dealing justly with American steamships. We 
have to-day no regular direct steam communication with the Argentine 
Republic, notwithstanding that growing Republic has had a standing offer 
to pay $100,000 per annum to maintain such a line, although it is reported 
that that Republic will withdraw the tender because there is uo disposition 
on the part of the United States to aid in the establishment of so desirable 
a means of increasing the intercourse and trade between the two republics. 
In the face of such opportunities, shall we longer continue the policy of 
neglect? With the non-manufacturing Empire of Brazil and fifteen repub- 
lics, consisting of over 40,000,000 people, at our door, sympathizing deeply 
with this country, and having a foreign trade of $700,000,000 annually, shall 
we continue to shout ‘subsidy ” and frighten ourselves from doing what a 
wise statesmanship demands should be done to increase our means of postal 
and commercial intercourse with South and Central America ? 





A TRANSACTION IN BLANKETS. 

[Extracts from Congressman McKinley's Speech on the Mills Bill, May 18, 1888 } 
N the 25th of March, 1887, the United States government advertised 
for bids for the purchase of blankets for the use of the medical 
department of the army. This was in 1887, under the present ad- 
ministration. There were foreign bids and there were American bids. 
Now, if the President is right in saying that the duty is added to the 
cost, then the foreign cost, duty added, ought to be just equal to the 
American price. Now, what are the facts of this transaction? As I 
have said, there was a foreign bid and there was an American bid. The 
foreign bid was for a four-pound blanket for medical purposes, to be fur- 
nished for $2.25 2-10. For the same four-pound blanket for the same pur- 
poses the American bid was $2.56, there being a difference of 30 3-10 cents. 
Who do you suppose got the contract? There was a foreign bid and an 
American bid, and the difference between the bids was 30 cents on each 
blanket. Now tell me which manufacturer, which country got the con- 
tract? Is there anybody here who would not have given it to the Ameri- 

can, there being a difference of only 30 cents between the bids ? 

Is there any gentleman on this floor who would send abroad to get a 
pair of blankets merely to save thirty cents on them, thus taking away from 
the American. manufacturer and the American farmer and the American 
laborer that business? However that may be, that contract did go abroad. 
English labor made those 2,000 blankets for the use of our army. American labor 
was boycotted and they came in without paying any duty. ‘The government took 
advantage of a law that stands on the statute-book and admitted them in free 
of duty. There being so little revenue in the treasury, it was necessary, of 
course, to save every penny, so they took advantage of that law which per- 
mits the United States to bring in goods free of duty. Kee 

Now let us look at the figures. The duty on blankets of that quality is 
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18 cents a pound and 35 per cent. ad valorem. Eighteen cents a pound on 
2,000 blankets, 4 pounds each, is $1,440; 35 per cent. ad valorem is $1,576.40, 
making a total duty upon those 2,000 blankets, which were bought from a 
foreign blanket maker, of $3,016.40. The cost of those blankets, therefore, 
with the duty added, would be $7,520.40. 

Now, if the President is right and if the Chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means is right in saying that this duty is added to the price to 
the American consumer, then $7,520.40 is exactly what the American price 
would be. 

Now, then, gentlemen, what was the American price? The American 
price was $5,120. That is, it was $2,400 less than the foreign cost, duty 
added. Without any duty, the difference between the cost of the American 
and the cost of the foreign blankets, the whole 2,000, was about $600. Now 
you see the American manufacturer does not get the duty, and that, I sub- 
mit, is a sufficient reason why he does not give it to his workmen. I am 
very sorry, Mr. Chairman, that the President of the United States did not 
know of this transaction, which had occurred under his own administration, 
so that he might have avoided making the blunder which he made in his 
message when he said that the duty was added to the cost. And I do not 
know what those about me may think about it, but I am very sorry that 
our government went abroad and bought those blankets just to save thirty 
cents apiece on them. (Laughter and applause on the Republican side.) 

Mr. Chairman, I wish that this government of ours, which is sup- 
ported by its own people, would patronize its own people. I think that 
is an example of patriotism which it should set for its people. I wish 
the men who pay the taxes to support this government, to pay the 
President’s salary, and other expenses of the government, would be 
patronized when the government has anything to buy, don’t you? 
And are you not a little ashamed of this transaction, all of you? I do not 
know whether the like was ever done under any former administration or 
not; but it never ought to be done, except in time of war or great public 
necessity, by any future administration of any party. (Applause on the 
Republican side.) 





DRIFT. 
N an article entitled, “ China: the Sleep and the Awakening,” published 
in the Asiatic Quarterly Review, the Marquis Tseng, late Chinese Envoy 
in England, referred to the subject of the emigration of his countrymen to 
foreign countries. It is not true, he said, as is popularly believed in Europe, 
that China is under the necessity of fiuding an outlet abroad for a surplus 
population. Most of those who left their homes to push their fortunes 
abroad did so on account of the poverty and ruin in which they were in- 
volved by recent rebellions, not because of the difficulty of finding the 
means of subsistence under ordinary conditions, China has room and to 
spare for her teeming population, but she wants a proper organization for its 
equable distribution. In many places, particularly along the path of the 
Taiping rebels, much land has gone out of cultivation ; while in Manchuria, 
Mongolia, and Chinese Turkestan, immense tracts of country have never 
felt the touch of the husbandman. For military as well as economical rea- 
sons, adds the Minister, the colonization of these immense out-lying terri- 
tories has become indispensable, aud the Imperial Government has of late 
been encouraging a centrifugal movement of the population in certain 
thickly inhabited portions of the Empire. In course of time, too, manufac- 
tures, mines, railways, and the like, will absorb iarge numbers of the people. 
For these reasons, the Chinese Government have received with indifference 
the advances made at different times by various Powers, to induce China to 
take an active part in promoting emigration and engagements for the supply 
of labor. 





A silly lie is that which says the opposition to the Fisheries treaty is 
wholly political. The first opposition was on the part of the men engaged 
in the fishery business. The first men to bring the opposition into promi- 
nence were two Democrats,Charles Levi Woodbury and Richard S. Spofford ; 
and the Gloucester City Council, composed of both Democrats and Republi- 
cans, denounced the treaty long before Senator Hoar made his speech, or 
the President had dragooned the Democratic Senators into its support.— 
Newburyport, (Mass.), Herald. 





Florida mourns the loss of the sweet notes of the mocking bird. For- 
merly hundreds of them could be heard singing, but their nests have been 
so systematically broken up or robbed of their young that they are rapidly 
disappearing. 





The Viceroy Li, of the province of Chihli, in China, has issued a proc- 
lamation to the authorities of the various sub-districts, instructing them to 
procure and plant seed trees according to the “eight directions for tree 
planting” and the “ ten benefits to be derived from the same,” which ac- 
company the proclamation. Among the benefits enumerated are strength- 
ening of river embankments, equilibration of rain-fall, absorption of ear- 
bonic acid in thickly populated districts, opportunity for rest and shelter in 
the shade, and increase of building-material and fuel. The seventh bene- 
fit enumerated is as follows : ‘‘ Trees and forests being plentiful, they will 
obstruct the free operation of highway men and banditti.” China is essen- 
tially a treeless country, the only groves being in the cemeteries and in the 
parks and grounds of princes and mandarins in the cities. 











ONE COLD Is SOMETIMES CONTRACTED ON TOP OF ANOTHER, the accom- 
panying Cough becoming’ settled and confirmed, and the Lungs so strairfed 
and racked that the production of tubercles frequently follows. Many ex- 
isting cases of pulmonary Disease can be thus accounted for, and yet how 
many others are now carelessly allowing themselves to drift through the 
reliminary symptoms, controlled by the fatal policy of allowing a Cold to 
ake care of itself! On the first intimation of a Cold, or any Troat or Lung 
trouble, resort promptly to Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant, a safe curative of long 
established reputation, and you may avoid the consequences of such danger- 
ous trifling. 
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